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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE FIRST BLARE OF THE TRUMPETS. 


HAD a whole spring and 
summer of such happi- 
ness as I fear rarely falls 
to the lot of mortals. 
Nature herself seemed 
bent on contributing to 
the felicity of my mar- 
ried life. The spring 
was bright and full of 
joyous promise. The 
summer came in with a 
lapful of roses. There 
never had been so glo- 

== Ae =. rious a spring, never a 
A A Pe more delightful sum- 
fy. Ml (ll 4 MME <a mer. Our cottage fairly 
ae ee —_ budded and blossomed. 

It was clothed in flowers. 

Swallows cameand built 

on the chimney stack. Butterflies competed with the colours of the 
flowers in our garden. The river passed to and fro as the tide changed, 
carrying picturesque vessels out to sea, or sending lazy barges into the 
country, where the air was fragrant with the smell of newly-mown hay. 
Ruth was the central figure of all these blissful pictures. Happiness 


seemed to attend her footsteps. She was the light of that sombre 
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Mall on the Thames. There was sunshine in her smile. Every- 
body acknowledged it. The Vicar said it was well he had no wife, 
or jealousy might have divided the households of the Vicarage 
and “The Cottage.” Mrs. Himbleton was on every lip, and, I do 
believe, in every heart. Ruth’s was a face that wins confidence and 
affection at once. She made her way alike with rich and poor. Her 
success was the natural triumph of goodness and beauty. When 
these two qualities are combined in a woman she may do what she 
pleases with the world. Women do not always understand how 
kindness heightens beauty, how modesty sweetens the voice, what a 
charm true love gives to grace of figure and amiability of manner. 

You have watched a storm gather in the summer, presaged by a 
bright sky at early morn and a dead calm at noon. I have noted 
these summer tempests in the Valley. They are heralded by pleasant 
weather, and when the air is heaviest with rich perfumes the tempest 
bursts, the thunderbolt falls, and darkness covers the earth. They are 
almost worthy of Ossian, those lines penned by the bards of the 
North, who tuned their plaintive harps a thousand years after Cona’s 
songs were sung. The wind is up, they said; the Spirit of the Moun- 
tain shrieks. Woods fall from high. The growing river roars. The 
storm drives the horse from the hill, the goat, the lowing cow. The 
hunter starts from sleep in his lowly hut. He wakes to see the fire 
decayed, his wet dogs smoking round him. Sad on the hill the 
wandering shepherd sits. The trees resound above him. The 
stream roars down the rock. Ghosts ride in the storm. Their songs 
are of other worlds. I see Ruth in the figure of Darthula. Her 
hair sighs on the ocean’s wind ; her robe streams in dusky wreaths. 
She is like the fair spirit of heaven looking out of the shadowy mist. 
She has fled, but not from the love of her lord. Rest, Darthula, by 
the river; rest in peace, thou beam of light, till the soul of Nathos 
joins thee in the peaceful land of spirits. How my soul cleaves to 
these songs of the ancient bard ! 

It boots not now to tell how happy we were. The storm came 
after the sunshine. There are times when I cannot look back on the 
light ; when woe has a morbid charm for me. I could sit down with 
Richard in the play and talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs, 
make dust my paper and with rainy eyes write sorrow on the bosom 
of the earth. Like Scroop, too, I play the torturer, by small and 
small to lengthen out the worst that must be spoken. Oh, who would 
have thought so fair a day could bring a bitter ending? My poor 
Ruth—gentle, tender partner of my joys, and ministering angel in my 
sorrow. If I could have had the smallest glimpse into that dark 
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cloud that began to gather even while we sat in the sun at Boulogne, 
I might have stood between thee and the tempest. It were useless 
trying to recall this rebellious thought. I am but human. In my 
calmer hours I know and feel that God is good. As sure as Ulysses 
was restored to the arms of Penelope shall I meet Ruth again, not 
in mine own halls, but in that land of everlasting flowers which 
hungering man had dreamed of long before the Lord Himself came 
down from Heaven to tell us of the many mansions of His Father’s 
kingdom. But, God be thanked, He has preserved me from the 
wiles of Circe and the enchantments of Calypso’s island. 

The first shadow of the storm that overwhelmed our cottage on the 
Thames came out of the promotion of the Vicar to another living. 
He was succeeded by a morose and worldly man, whose first act was 
to rid himself of his predecessor’s Curate. I call him a worldly man. 
For that matter, was not my chief, the Vicar himself, worldly? He 
had lived among his flock on the Thames for many years. It was a 
favourite pulpit theme of his, this long-existing association of pastor 
and flock. But when a living worth two hundreds more a year was 
offered, straightway he left his flock to another’s guidance. A “call” 
to another parish at a less stipend, you may be sure, would not have 
made him unfaithful to his old friends. Do I blame him? Noa 
But let me make no mistake in regard to this term “‘worldliness.” A 
stranger came, I say, who knew not Joseph. Neither did he con- 
sider the feelings and opinions of the parish. Though every member 
of the parish memorialised the new Vicar to retain for them the 
ministrations of the Rev. George Himbleton, he held firmly to his 
first decision, and thus began the storm that flooded and sacked our 
homestead. 

I found out Mr. Fenton and offered him my pen. I determined 
to have no more to do with the Church. Her bonds were sufficiently 
galling without the addition of insult and injury. The new Vicar 
behaved rudely both to myself and my wife. It was well for him and 
for me that respect for our calling held my rage in check. Mr. 
Fenton heartily promised me all the assistance in his power. He 
came to the Mall, and his society started many entertaining discus- 
sions on art and literature. It was during one of these early visits 
that he told us, with a frank, mirthful glimmer im his eye, how he had 
fallen in love with Ruth on that Christmas Eve at Old Sidbree House ; 
and before the blush which this confession started in Ruth’s cheeks 
had faded out, he mentioned the day on which he was to be married 
to Miss Masters. Soon afterwards Masters and his sister came to 


see us, and the wedding arrangements and what our present should 
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be occupied the thoughts of Ruth and myself for many an hour. 
When these latter incidents had created a diversion in my mind in 
respect of the treatment I had received, and almost restored the 
elasticity of my spirits, my father came to spend a week with us ; and 
there was that in his eye which gave me secret cause of alarm. The 
well-known brightness, the piercing intelligence of his glance had 
gone out. His step was heavy, his hair white as snow. There was 
an effort in his assumed gaiety of manner. I knew that Ruth noticed 
this, though she never mentioned it. When she saw that I betrayed 
anxiety concerning my father, when the loss of my curacy troubled 
my thoughts, Ruth filled the house with the sunshine of her presence. 
She was the rainbow of the storm, the silver lining to the cloud, the 
cricket on the hearth. Mrs. Pensax wrote to us frequently, and her 
letters were always cheerful. The Wulstan newspaper gave us con- 
tinual news of her husband’s ostentatious benevolence, and pointed 
to the fulfilment of his ambitious designs upon the Parliamentary 
constituency of that dreamy cathedral city. 

We traced the news together, Ruth and I, once a week, of an 
evening, when the country paper came, and talked of the days when 
first we met. We went to London nearly every Monday and visited 
the picture exhibitions. The Academy hung an autumn landscape of 
Ruth’s. It was a favourite pastime of ours on these occasions to take 
a hackney coach to Hyde Park Corner and see the life and fashion 
of London as it was represented there. Occasionally we went to 
Drury Lane Theatre, but when we did so we found it absolutely neces- 
sary to sleep in town, which interfered too much with our domestic 
and other arrangements to be indulged in frequently. Once, after 
the theatre, I took Ruth to a supper house, and then, having advised 
the precaution of keeping her veil down, I showed her some of the 
dark, black nightside of the great city. We had once or twice 
previously thought that Desprey was right in saying that it was a 
mistake not to live in London itself. This was Desprey’s opinion, 
you understand, expressed years before when we were boys. But this 
night glimpse of Babylon satisfied Ruth that we were well placed by 
the river, away alike from the glare and glitter of London’s prosperous 
paths as we were outside the pale of its misery and wretchedness, its 
sin and shame; outside the lines of the great battle which was going 
on day and night. 

It was a rare contrast, our quiet home on the Thames, to the 
sound and fury of London ; it was the difference betwixt peace and 
war, so far as appearances go; for you may be fighting a bitter, 
deadly fight even amidst flowers. My troubles, I say, began with 
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the close of my curacy. The money which my father gave me had 
been considerably reduced in various ways. It was not a thousand 
pounds, to begin with ; some unforeseen circumstance had compelled 
my poor father to reduce it to five hundred. Heaven give peace to 
his soul, I had never expected even that sum. As I said before, I 
looked Fenton up, and wrote some essays and articles at his sug- 
gestion. Several of these were accepted, but the value set upon 
them was not great. Without Ruth’s knowledge I answered two 
advertisements of an educational character. One of them was an 
excellent appointment. I should have obtained it had I taken a 
degree at college. I almost think I should have overcome that 
drawback if I had been well up in Greek,.a language which will 
always remain a mystery to me. I have no gift for languages. I have 
known men who can master any language with comparative ease. 
Whether they possess some secret system of acquiring knowledge, or 
whether they are endowed with a special capacity, I know not. I 
have always regarded “the gift of tongues” as a special endow- 
ment of Heaven. I never succeeded in those dry, scholarly 
studies which are considered an essential feature in a university 
education. I had a varied fund of knowledge, nevertheless, and by 
men of the world should have been considered a scholar. I had the 
Fathers at my fingers’ ends, and knew my Virgil by heart. I utterly 
failed at Greek verse. English classics were not in high favour at 
Oxford, nor were the philosophy and poetry of Germany. Otherwise 
I might have left the University with honours. 

Just as my great battle was beginning ; just as I had been worsted 
in a skirmish—for that is what I call my encounter with the new 
Vicar ; just as my fancy began to detect the first blare of the trumpets, 
my early school friend Desprey called at “The Cottage” and spent 
the day with us. It is curious how the memory stores up.all the trivial 
details of some incidents and leaves others utterly bald, without 
background or finish, like a rough sketch on canvas. For example, 
I remember that Tom Desprey wore a blue cravat, that he had two 
rings upon his finger, that his hands looked rough and hard, that 
he had three heavy seals fastened to his watch chain. 

It was on a quiet July morning when he came. Ruth had settled 
down to work. She was finishing a picture of a favourite bend of the 
river near Richmond. I was writing an article for Fenton’s paper. 
We were in the room which had been furnished by my father, one of 
the most delightful drawing-room studios in the world. Protected 
from the sun by a novel outer blind of similar construction to those 
which shielded the Deanery windows at Wulstan, when we looked up 
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we could only see the river and the green fields beyond. It was an 
Elysium, that old-fashioned room. 

“Desprey!” said Ruth, looking at a card which the servant 
brought to her ; “why, it is your old school friend, George.” 

“Tom Desprey,” I said ; “that is indeed a pleasure. May he be 
shown up, Ruth ?” 

“Take Mr. Desprey’s hat and show him into this room, Eliza,’ 
said Ruth, laying down her palette and brushes. 

In another moment Tom was shaking hands with both of us 
with the heartiness of an old friend and the earnestness of a good 
fellow. 

“Tam indeed proud to be introduced to you, Mrs. Himbleton,” 
Tom said. “I have looked at you and admired you from a distance 
so long, that this meeting is delightful. I predicted it, though—I 
predicted it.” 

“He did, Ruth; and I loved him for it. He was always 
prophesying, Ruth ; and his wildest guess at the future seemed to 
me in those days the marriage of Miss Ruth Oswald and his school 
friend.” 

Ruth smiled her sweet smile at Tom, who insisted upon shaking 
hands with her a second time. 

“George has often spoken of you, Mr. Desprey, and we have 
both wondered many times what could have become of you,” said 
Ruth. 

““T have been everywhere, Mrs. Himbleton, since the day George 
and I parted, when he was inclined to be angry with me for daring to 
mention your name, though he liked my prophecy. For the last 
three years I have been taking my part in the management of my 
late father’s ironworks in the North. Yes, I said my late father’s ; 
poor, dear old boy, he died soon after we left Wulstan. He was a 
kind, noble-hearted man. My mother died, you know, when I was 
very young. My sister married a German, and is living in Berlin. 
I have two brothers who are making their fortunes in America. I 
inherited my father’s share in the ironworks, and, thank Heaven, I also 
inherit his energy and courage. So, you see, I am alone in the world, 
as you may say.” 

“TI don’t remember, Tom, that you ever gave yourself a wife 
in those prophetic arrangements which you used to make at 
Wulstan,” I said. 

“No, no; but you may live to-see that come to pass, and very 
soon. Meanwhile I am going to travel through the States, and 
afterwards to the Cape of Good Hope, partly on business and partly in 
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the way of practical education. I shall be away eighteen months, 
perhaps ; and then, Mrs. Himbleton, if you will do me the honour 
with your husband to accept an invitation to a wedding breakfast in 
the North Countrie, there will be no two guests present for whom I 
shall have a more sincere admiration and regard.” 

“You are very good, Mr. Desprey. Eighteen months is a long 
way in the future, but, all being well, I shall be very happy to join 
my husband in accepting your invitation.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Himbleton, thank you. I only hope Mr. and 
Mrs. Desprey may be as happy as Mr. and Mrs. Himbleton. What 
a charming house you have; forgive me for admiring it and talking 
about it. This room is delightful. You paint, Mrs. Himbleton? By 
Jove, yes, you are indeed an artist. Why, that picture is worth twenty 
guineas. Don’t shrug your shoulders, George. I always was what 
you call worldly. Business men, you see, Mrs. Himbleton, get into the 
habit of gauging things with a golden standard. It is a bad habit, I 
know, and a little vulgar. I apologise for myself, but I shall never 
improve. I am not a money grubber, either. I care very little for 
money except for the influence and the power it carries with it.” 

“You will spend the day with us,” said Ruth, when Desprey paused 
to look through the window. 

“T sail to-morrow,” he said, “from this very river, somewhere at 
the other end of it.” 

“Then you will remain here until to-morrow, will you not?” asked 
Ruth. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Himbleton, that is impossible ; but I will stay 
until you are tired of me this evening, as late as you please.. How 
late can I get a hackney coach to London?” 

“We can order one for you to come at any hour, if we do so before 
sunset.” 

“Then we will say midnight, Tom,” I said, “since we are to be 
parted again for so long a time.” 

“No, no; say eleven. Mrs. Himbleton, may we say eleven ?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Desprey ; we do not, I fear, live after the motto 
of ‘ Early to bed and early to rise.’” 

‘That is arranged then ; now I am going to ask you another favour.” 

“Yes,” said my wife, looking at my friend with a pretty, expectant 
expression of face, 

“‘T want the establishment to go on as near as possible just as it 
would have done if I had notcome in. You were painting ; George 
was writing. I don’t want George to write, but I should be glad if 
his wife would continue at her easel.” 
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“Very well, Mr. Desprey, by all means,” said my wife, taking up 
her brushes, “if you promise to say when you are tired of your own 
arrangement.” 

“TI will, Mrs. Himbleton,” said Desprey. 

My wife at once resumed her work. 

“‘T did not know that it was possible for a lady to do such glorious 
work as this,” continued Desprey, looking over Ruth’s shoulder. 
“That bit of foreground is perfect, and the reflections in the water, 
and the composition ; why, Mrs. Himbleton, you are a great artist ! 
But it is hardly necessary for a rough ironfounder to come from the 
North and tell you that.” 

“Your natural kindness and friendship influence your criticism, I 
fear,” said Ruth. 

“No, on my honour ; quite otherwise, I assure you. Indeed I have 
a sort of prejudice concerning the occupations of women which will 
hardly let me believe that it is possible for them to excel in art or 
literature, or to do anything great, though no man has more respect or 
admiration for them.” 

“You think woman finds a higher mission, Mr. Desprey, in 
domestic occupation,” said Ruth. 

“That is just what I do think,” said Desprey. 

“ And I think so, too, when the opportunity is afforded her,” said 
Ruth, looking straight at her canvas and continuing her work. 

“ But, mind you,” said Desprey, “I think a lady who can paint as 
you can, ought to go on painting for all that.” 

“ Hear, hear,” I said ; “ my father, Tom, almost quarrelled with me 
for daring, as he said, to take a priestess of Art to another altar.” 

“Good,” said Desprey. “Ah, I remember your father, George ; is 
he still with us?” 

“Yes, God bless him,” I said. 

“ And well?” asked Desprey. 

“ As well as an old man can hope to be,” I said ; “ he was here a 
few weeks ago, and we hope to go and spend a short time with him 
in the autumn.” 

“What a quaint old home yours was, George ; my father used to 
say you would be sure to grow up a sentimental and romantic fellow 
in such a house. I remember him once saying you would sink intoa 
poet if your father was not careful. You see, my dear old father was 
a very practical man, Mrs. Himbleton. It was like a house in some 
fairy tale, that place of yours at Wulstan, George.” 

“ A dear, dreamy, romantic house,” said Ruth; “it is like a story- 
book house as you say, sir; and it has wonderfully interesting 
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associations. I have often pictured to my mind Cavaliers wandering 
about the garden, or hiding from Roundheads in the dark galleries of 
the outer hall.” 

“Ah! that is just the thing for George; you are well matched, 
Mrs. Himbleton. I dare say you sit here in the evening and com- 
pare notes about ghosts and fairies and all manner of romantic 
notions.” 

“We do, Tom,” I said, laughing; “‘ you were always clever in 
speculating about the habits and customs of your friends.” 

“Yes, you are right, George, I think I was. And I prophesied 
well for you, you rascal. I should say there is not a happier man in 
the world. A cottage on the Thames near London was always your 
ambition. I used to say, live in London, my boy, in the thick of it ; 
but you have fulfilled your own idea, and quite right.” 

The time went quickly during Tom Desprey’s visit. Before we 
had half finished our conversation on personal matters, Ruth left the 
room to dress for dinner. Then Tom examined the room, looked at 
my books and Ruth’s pictures, went into raptures over her work, 
congratulated me a dozen times upon her beauty and my good for- 
tune, said he had heard with sorrow all about the death of the Dean. 

“What a grand old boy he was, eh?” he went on; “I saw a 
Dean the other day, and I could not help sneering at his thin little 
legs and his round, stooping figure. Dean Oswald, by Jove, he looked 
his part; a fine manly figure, in his shovel hat and gaiters, he was 
indeed an honourable representative of the mysterious power and 
wealth and influence and charity of the English Church. Between 
ourselves, George, I think Deans and Chapters are institutions which 
require serious ‘revision ; but I feel a sort of Anglo-Saxon pride in a 
genuine Dean with his mansion under the trees and his independent 
state: he is, in my opinion, a far greater man than a Bishop.” 

“Yet a Bishop does not envy a Dean,” I said. 

“Nor a Dean a Bishop,” said Desprey; ‘‘you’ll be a Bishop some 
day.” 

“No, Tom, that is not my ambition; and if it were, I have no 
influence.” 

“Eh? is that so; and the husband of a Dean’s daughter?” 

“The circumstances attending the poor Dean’s death,” I said, “and 
the fact of his being in financial difficulties, mixed up so strangely 
with Pensax, seem to have cut away the Oswald influence and 
position.” 

“That is like the world, George; but it should not be like the 
Church.” ; 
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I had not the heart to tell him that I was no longer even a sub- 
ordinate in the service of the Establishment. 

“Be careful not to refer to these matters in my wife’s presence, 
Tom,” I said. 

“Trust me for that,” Desprey replied. “What a mystery that fellow 
Pensax is! Yet I told you he would marry Miss Oswald. That was 
my father’s idea, though. But I prophesied something else, George. 
I said I would contest Wulstan whenever he came forward, and, ad 
heaven, I will, if it costs me ten thousand pounds.” 

“I see indications in the local paper of Pensax’s ambition coming 
toahead. He told me himself that he intended to be member for 
Wulstan.” 

“ And I told you I would beat him,” said Desprey. “ Have you 
read this week’s paper ?” 

‘No; we generally devote this very evening to that pleasure.” 

“You will see that I passed through Wulstan this week, and that I 
spoke at a meeting held for the purpose of supporting increased local 
railway facilities, and that I expressed a hope that the day was not 
far distant when Wulstan would be an important commercial city. I 
spoke of my early life in Wulstan; of the central position of Wulstan 
for trading purposes ; suggested the possibility of deepening the river, 
and making the city a port; and at the close headed a subscription 
for this and other commercial purposes with a cheque for a thousand 
pounds. By Jove, sir, hundreds of citizens followed me to the station 
the next day and hurrahed until they were hoarse when I left. I 
have secretly secured the services of the Blue agent—a clever, fussy 
little fellow who knows everything and everybody. In his hands I 
have placed another thousand pounds, to be used for me in the 
interests of the city. He says Pensax’s shadow, Trigg, is bound to 
him through some mysterious piece of villany, and that he can get 
any information he may require as to Pensax’s movements through 
Trigg. It will, he thinks, be quite two years before the game is ready 
to be played ; and then, George Himbleton, look out for the fulfil- 
ment of another prophecy.” 

“ You are a very odd fellow,” I said. 

“You were going to say something more than odd.” 

“No; I was not, indeed.” 

“You think what I have done disingenuous and unworthy ; I am 
sure you do ; but you do not know the custom in business of this 
kind. You look at the world from an entirely different standpoint 
to that from which I contemplate it. I have been taught to regard 
the world as a humbug, and to deal with it accordingly.” 
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“That is rather hard upon the world, Mr. Desprey,” said Ruth, 
entering the room as Desprey was finishing his remarks. 

“TI might be more liberal in my opinions if they were coloured by 
such charming society as that which has fallen to George’s lot,” said 
Desprey, rising, and placing a chair for my wife. 

He might say so truly. I never saw my darling look more lovely 
than she did at that moment. 

“T will not have anything said against the world, Mr. Desprey ; it 
is a very delightful place, and full of pleasure, if we are only content 
when we are happy,” said Ruth. 

“Yes, Mrs. Himbleton, that word ‘ content’ isa great matter ; but, 
you see, we never are content, and if we were the world would stand 
still. Contentment is an obstructive. One must never be content, 
but always striving after better things,” Desprey replied. 

“We can strive after better things and still be content; do you not 
think so, George?” ' 

“Ah, George thinks whatever you think, Mrs. Himbleton; few 
can hope to possess so charming a monitor.” 

“You are quite courtly in your compliments, Mr. Desprey,” said 
Ruth, smiling at me. 

“What else can one be under such inspiration ? ” 

“T suppose you are favouring us, Mr. Desprey,” said Ruth, smiling, 
“with examples of the conversational current coin peculiar to the 
world you speak of,” said Ruth. 

“Just a tinge of satire in that remark,”- said Desprey, “which I 
should hardly have expected ; but let me assure you, Mrs. Himbleton, 
that I am sincere. George will tell you that I was one of a hundred 
boys who were dying in love for you at Wulstan. The wonder to me 
is that we did not assassinate Mr. George Himbleton.” 

“That would not have improved the prospects of the remainder,” 
said Ruth, encouraging Desprey’s humour. 

“ Ah, you have much to answer for,” said Desprey. 

“You will have a serious crime laid to your charge, Mr. 
Desprey, if you spoil the dinner which Mary has been waiting to 
announce this five minutes, watching for a break in your sparkling 
conversation.” 

I sat regarding my wife and Desprey. I enjoyed the social sparkle 
of their dialogue. The picture lingers in my memory, Ruth looked 
so bright and happy. Tom Desprey was a manly fellow, full of 
nervous energy and physical power, just suited to the career he 
had chalked out for himself. He is an elderly man now with a grown- 
up family. When he looked me up in the Valley the other day, his 
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presence gave me a momentary pang of agony, as I thought of his 
visit to ‘‘ The Cottage” at the gathering of that terrible storm which 
wrecked it. Somehow we both avoided the subject when we sat 
down to talk, though the time was in both our memories. I remem- 
ber well how we arranged to see Desprey on board his ship the next 
day, and how we took a steamer from London Bridge and went down 
the river. It was a new experience to Ruth, this other phase of the 
river’s history. St. Paul’s rising above the roofs of the city; the 
Tower, with its sad stories; the crowded wharves busy with newly 
arrived merchandise from all parts of the world ; the forests of masts 
stretching away as if they penetrated the very heart of the town and 
filled her streets; the varied craft on the river coming and going. 
Ruth plied me with a hundred questions, and we promised ourselves 
a series of visits at some future time to the trading and commercial 
Thames. I think we went twice afterwards. There is a sketch in 
her portfolio of the unloading of an orange ship at one of the wharves 
near London Bridge. I only open that portfolio once a year, when 
our wedding day comes round. 

When we had seen Desprey’s vessel weigh anchor, and waved a 
last adieu to our friend, we went back to London, and dined at the 
hotel which we used on our visits to Drury Lane. It was a large house 
in the Strand, where ladies were admitted into the coffee-room. Ruth 
preferred this arrangement to a private sitting-room. I think it 
reminded her a little of our /ab/e d’héte experiences at Boulogne. At 
night we went to the theatre and saw “The Tempest.” Ruth sat 
with her hand in mine during the play, and we two felt all the love 
and passion of Prospero’s daughter and the Prince. What an example 
of creative power is this marvellous play of the great master! He 
peoples a desolate island with creatures of heaven and earth, with 
aérial forms and human realities, each subject perfect of its kind; he 
makes that solitary rock in the sea a world of marvellous life, upon 
which beats the glorious sunshine of his own genius, bringing 
forth not alone the hidden creatures of fancy’s strangest worlds, 
but peopling the island with men and women of most noble 
shape and perfect creation, and filling the isle with such sounds 
and sweet airs that one almost prays not to awaken from the 
dream. What exquisite subtlety and painful truth there are in Pros- 
pero’s reflection upon the similarity between his spirit-actors melted 
into thin air and the dissolution of the great globe itself! Where 
in all those dead and gone authors of Greece and Rome, which 
occupied so many of our days and nights at Oxford, is there a pas- 
sage comparable with that sententious summing-up of the thoughts 
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inspired by the disappearance of the fairy masque with which Ariel 
had entertained the lovers :— 
We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘* AND OUR LITTLE LIFE IS ROUNDED WITH A SLEEP.” 


I soMETIMEs wish I had left my story untold. Many a better man 
has been buried with his history. I make but a poor business 
of the narrative. I say narrative for want of a better word, seeing 
that I have only set down the reflections which Memory scatters 
upon my pages. Sometimes Memory ignores details in her pictures. 
Now and then she is profuse in trifles. I sit at my desk in the fire- 
light, and the days that are gone pass before me. It is still autumn 
in the Valley, and my memories to-night are of autumn days. Our 
summer by the Thames is over. We told Desprey that we intended 
to spend a short time in the autumn at Wulstan. Ruth reminded him, 
when he looked eighteen months ahead, that he counted somewhat 
confidently on the future. We were open to similar criticism when 
we talked of the autumn. That instinctive recognition of trouble 
which warned me that the battle was beginning, soon brought the 
blare of the trumpets within hearing. It was an unequal combat. 
Heaven had decreed what should come to pass. Philosophy says 
happiness is evenly and equally divided upon earth. I deny this 
before God and man. It is the future which strikes the balance. 
Happiness equal! why, this life below to half the world would be a 
mockery of existence, a degradation, a cruel wrong, were it not 
accepted as the introduction to another world. 

He is a wise man who regards the whole system of present life 
as subordinate and preparatory to another. An ingenious author 
of a book of “ Maxims” condenses the thought thus into a few 
almost flippant sentences, which, nevertheless, interpret my own 
feelings, and that with admirable brevity, “Man has sufficient 
enjoyment to make life desirable, but not enough to render it 
happy. His circumstances are adapted to the ends of probation, 
not to those of reward. His hope is intermingled with fear, his 
joy with sorrow, his best efforts with imperfection. The paucity 
of his days, unless attended with special openings, or rapidly 
improved, affords opportunity for few distinguished achievements ; 
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while the longest and most prosperous career is also vanity and a 
shadow.” But this lower life is more pregnant with happiness for 
some men than it is for others. Health and wealth attend many a 
man from his first start in life to its close, while sickness and poverty 
are the twin gaolers which attend others from birth to death. No, 
my brethren, there is not an equality of happiness below, but the 
account is balanced in that glorious world where life is real, where 
happiness is perfected, where the noblest hopes and ambitions which 
agitate the great and good, the gentle and humble, the true-hearted 
and patient, the faithful followers of the Master, are perfected and 
made complete. 

We did spend some time during that long past autumn in the city 
of our early love ; and the picture which comes up for note in the 
firelight, as I sit at my desk telling over the shadows of the past 
shows me Ruth and myself on our knees in that old parish church 
where my father and mother were married, where I read my first 
sermon ; shows me Ruth and myself on our knees faintly re-echoing 
the responses of the clerk, and praying God to teach us to number 
our days that we might apply our hearts unto wisdom. I see the 
solemn procession move into the church-yard where my mother had 
lain alone for many years with a blank by her side, left for him who 
had ever been her faithful partner and mourner. I hear the well- 
known words of the parson declare, on that calm autumn morning, 
that in the midst of life we are in death. I see my wife leaning upon 
my arm and looking into the vault where my father and mother now 
lie side by side. I see the flowers that fell in upon the coffin which 
contained the remains of one of Nature’s noblemen. I smell the 
mould now, after these many years, and hear the wailing of the 
bell. I have re-enacted that scene many times since then, when 
doing priestly duty in the Valley. I learn to look on death 
calmly, and my heart and soul respond in blessed sympathy to 
the grandeur and pathos of that last service of our Church. I heard 
a voice from Heaven saying unto me, Write, from henceforth 
blessed are the dead which die in the Lord: even so, saith the Spirit, 
for they rest from their labours. 

My father had fallen calmly in the battle. He passed away in his 
sleep with those he loved about him. Canon Molineau consoled 
his last hours with comforting words from the Book of Books. 
Ruth behaved with a firmness and wisdom and self-possession 
far in advance of her years. More than once she had noticed that 
my father seemed desirous of entering upon a statement of his affairs 
to me, but I always put him off. I refused to believe that he 
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was dying, and saw no difference between “ Death and his brother 
Sleep” at the last. But at night, when the house was silent, I 
realised all the terrible truth. My poor, pale-faced darling nestled 
by my side in the dear old studio when the autumn wind was sighing 
through the naked branches of the weird fruit trees in the garden. 
Oh, that last of Memory’s pictures of the dear old studio! The 
wooden logs crackled upon the hearth, and threw flickering shadows 
upon the armours, the vases, and the pictures. There was a half- 
finished picture on the easel which stood, ghost-like, in the centre 
of the room. She nestled by my side, my poor, trembling wife, 
thinking of her own father and mother lying in the Cathedral shadow. 
We said but few words, for we knew that the same thoughts were 
passing through our minds. As plainly as if we had spoken we knew 
that our hearts were bleeding in the same place. The anguish of the 
time seemed to bring us still nearer to each other ; for now we were 
both orphans. 

The chief of the citadel fallen, the house was cruelly sacked. My 
poor father had indeed left something unsaid. During those hardest 
days of financial difficulty at the Deanery, the tender-hearted 
painter had rendered himself liable for sundry large sums to help 
the Dean in his need. Pensax was in possession of the bonds, 
and Old Sidbree House and its contents were sold by auction under 
the authority of the Dean’s executors. I concealed this from Ruth, 
and was careful to guard every portal through which the knowledge 
could reach her. The misery of that incident, which Memory now 
traces upon my tablets, was therefore only half shared by her. It 
would, I feel sure, have broken her heart had she known all the 
circumstances attending that dispersion of the Sidbree gods. 

I commissioned my old friend the bookseller in High Street to 
purchase for me a few mementos of my dear old home. He told 
me afterwards how it had grieved him to look upon the depravity of 
human nature as it was exemplified at the sack of my father’s house. 
He said the principal buyers at the sale were the Triggs. They 
never left the place except to relieve each other at meal times. Mrs. 
Trigg, bursting with impatience, and oozing at every pore, gloated 
over the ornamental furniture. She had retired from the position of 
housekeeper to Pensax, and was at that time furnishing a new house; 
so that the sacking of Old Sidbree House was a rare opportunity for 
Pensax’s ally. Trigg had risen to the dignity of Pensax’s steward, 
with the right to exist outside Pensax’s castle; and Mrs. Trigg was 
the philanthropist’s adviser-in-chief. My bookselling friend of High 
Street told me that this sweltering syren with warts pried into every 
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corner and cupboard of the house, professing at the same time a 
personal knowledge of every corner, although she had never 
entered the Sidbree precincts during my father’s lifetime. She 
talked aloud of “poor Himbleton,” and spoke of my wife familiarly 
as Ruth. Her miserable husband, with his everlasting parrot cry of 
“Mr. Pensax is a kind man,” held his head up with an air of 
authority, and shuffled in and out of the crowd, and spoke of his 
“friend, George Himbleton,” as if he and I had been on familiar 
terms ; and he overhauled my father’s treasures, the halberds, bills 
and partisans, the swords and spears, and other relics, with a 
familiarity that was nothing less than sacrilege. The men and 
women who had stood at their doors and gossiped of Mrs. Pensax 
in the days of the Dean’s great trouble, swarmed over Sidbree House 
like vultures on a battle-field. No spot in all the place was sacred 
to the dead or to history. They overran the dear old rooms, and 
made coarse jokes on their bargains. Peter Trigg had the audacity 
to read aloud, for the benefit of the company, the verse which my 
father had written upon the first sketch of the picture which held a 
place in my most cherished memories, and the finished design of 
which was in my studio on the Thames :— 


Up then came that lady fair, 
With torches burning bright ; 

She thought to give Sir Gyles a drink, 
But found her own wed knight. 


“The brute,” said my friend of High Street, “ gave the lines 
altogether wrong emphasis, said Aup for up, and miscalled the 
words ; and worse than that, he bid a pound for the picture. ‘Five 
pounds, sir,’ I said at once. (I could not help shaking the fellow’s 
hand and thanking him.) ‘ Five pounds,’ I said, with the remark that 
some people valued art no higher than their reputations. Trigg, who 
has the soul of a skunk, did not understand the rebuke, but it was 
applauded by some of the bystanders. Ten pound, sir, was bid by a 
dealer from London. I said twenty, and the picture is yours, sir, at 
five pound less than your commission.” This man and Canon 
Molineau seemed to be the only friends I had in Wulstan. It is 
likely I may have done the city an injustice. We are all of us apt 
to associate the wrong-doing of one or two individuals in a town 
with all the inhabitants of the city. Wulstan, in its heart, despised 
Pensax and hated his grovelling allies the Triggs, but Pensax’s 
money overawed it. The man’s wonderful distributions of gold 
among the charities of the city, and his vast promises of future 
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benefactions, forced Wulstan to hold him in some regard. Pensax 
had good impulses, and in good hands might have been a useful 
and a happy man. 

Poor Old House of Sidbree! In losing thee, I seemed to part with 
two fathers. To be shut out from thy arms was a bitter blow. To 
see the more familiar and cherished parts of thee scattered to the 
winds was a tearing up of my dearest ties and associations. Canon 
Molineau had been very kind to us. He insisted upon our staying 
at his house, even after we had both expressed a wish to go home. 
We should mope, he said, at home and make each other miserable. 
It was mistaken kindness. He had better have left us to our own 
resources. One afternoon after we had been confined to his house 
and garden for several weeks, I ventured forth into the city to see 
my poor father’s solicitor concerning his affairs, which were strangely 
mixed up with those of the Dean and Pensax. Going down the 
High Street I passed two shops where furniture bought at Sidbree 
House was exposed for sale. In another window was hung one of 
Ruth’s paintings. How the sight maddened me! Returning, I met 
two porters carrying the sofa on which I had lain after my illness. It 
seemed to me as if all Wulstan had been engaged in sacking my 
home. My brain reeled at the thought. I felt as if a demon were 
taking possession of me. I longed to wreak some terrible vengeance 
upon the place. Happily the Cathedral was close at hand. The 
sound of the organ and the fresh heavenly voices of the choristers 
came out into the autumn air, like a message of peace from the 
other world. I entered the well-known church and found myself 
presently with my face buried in the cushions of Canon Molineau’s 
pew. It was a blessed relief from the streets of Wulstan. But O 
the sense of desolation that came over me, not for my own sake, 
when the new Dean left the Oswald stall to read one of the lessons ! 
My mind went back to the days when Ruth and Mary Oswald used 
to come up through the nave and take their seats in the well 
remembered stall, to the days when the grand white-haired Dean, 
their father, brought up the Cathedral procession from the vestry in 
the cloisters ; to the days when I watched from the College window 
for the appearance of that dream of beauty on the Deanery lawn ; 
to the day when she, my beloved, first spoke to me, when she 
took a glass of water from my own hand; to the days when she 
stood before her easel in my father’s studio; and then when my 
soul began to lament over the ruins of Sidbree House, it seemed as 
if some angel rebuked me with the thought that Ruth was mine, 
demanding from me if that were not compensation enough for all 
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my woes. I bowed me down before the reproof, and thanked God 
for all His mercies. 

I have learnt to love that cruel city in these after years, learnt to 
love it for her sake and mine; for the tombs that are there, for the 
tender memories that go back to days before the tombs. Yet some- 
times I think I like it best when I see it here in the firelight, here in 
the Valley of Poppies, where I dream the old time over again. The 
Squire’s cob has a rare knowledge of my favourite nooks and corners 
at Wulstan, though I do not ride him into the city more than 
twice in a year. The tottering verger, bent with years, his keys 
jingling as he walks, knows whose horse it is that is tied to the 
worn iron ring at the gateway near the cloisters. He taps his 
wrinkled forehead to bring back some glimmering thoughts of the 
clear skies of youth and the flowers that grew in the Deanery garden 
before the sacrilegious hand of the restorer was laid upon the noble 
front of the ancient house that added a deeper tint to the sunsets. 
He sees no lithe and supple maiden walking by the Perpetual Curate’s 
side ; he hears no soft musical whisper ; yet I walk with my beloved 
in the dim cloisters, and wander with her out through the meadows 
where the thistledown fancies itself a butterfly, and the first leaves 
of autumn flutter like birds in the path. For hath not the master- 


poet said, “We are such stuff as dreams are made of, and our little 
life is rounded with a sleep?” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE BATTLE. 


Tue battle of London! Listen to the roar of the warfare. The 
thunder of the streets goes on day and night. You hear the sound 
of battle always. Midnight brings no cessation of the strife ; morning 
no relief from the din. The contending armies pour on through the 
stony streets from New Year’s Day until the bells toll for the dying 
year in December. 

It is a deadly fight. The trumpet never sounds the signal to 
“cease firing.” There is no truce to bury the dead. The wounded 
are soon gathered out of sight. The dead are hurried to their graves, 
and not a soldier salutes the fallen as the sombre ambulance passes 
on its way. 

London has no room for sentiment. Friendship is little more than a 
word. There are occasional sacrifices to the God of Love at London 
Bridge. It is a world of woe and bitterness, of garish fashion, of 
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wealth and poverty. The cry of the children is drowned in the 
cursing of the parents. The battle of those who only fight for bread 
is something fearful to behold. It is a scramble at which the fiends 
may laugh. The struggle between the armies which do battle for 
gold, for place, for position, for fame, is more humiliating still. The 
conflict is more deadly because the game is less open. There are 
masked batteries, petroleum shells, and explosive bullets in the 
conflicts of those who strive for gold and fame. 

Behold George Himbleton in the thick of the conflict! When 
winter tore the creepers down from the cottage balcony ; when the 
Thames rolled by the Mall in an angry flood; when great blocks 
of ice crashed against each other as they rumbled down the river ; 
when the elms were gaunt and bare; when the wind shrieked past 
the water-gate and shook it as if the angry ghost of some lord of the 
olden days had come to claim his lost estate; when winter was 
supreme on the battle-field; then the painter’s son put on the 
soldier’s gear and went forth into the fight. 

Never had knight fairer lady for chivalric vows. Ruth encouraged 
my boldest aspirations. She did not know all the incidents of the 
emergency. She did not know how near the enemy was. She did 
not see the earthworks that he had raised to overcome our little 
garrison. She did not hear the distant trumpet-calls. She marked 
not the small cloud in the horizon. The more earnest, therefore, 
was I to meet mine enemy away from home and win my laurels 
outside the cottage lines. I put her glove in my hat, and with her 
image in my heart, sallied forth to win for her a golden peace. 

Judge by the following dialogue between myself and a fellow- 
soldier how necessary it had become for one of these men to raise 
his sword on high, and fight with a noble desperation. 

“This is the truth, Fenton,” I said; “my father died insolvent, 
not because he had not laboured and saved money, but owing to his 
kind heart and nobility of nature.” . 

“He was a good fellow,” said Fenton, wiping his pen upon his 
sleeve, and leaning back in the editorial chair, to make me feel that 
I was not trespassing upon his time. 

“When the poor Dean was in trouble, my father became security 
for him—gave bonds to a large amount. .To save his estate from 
absolute insolvency, I have undertaken to pay three hundred pounds 
which is deficient.” 

“Deficient? How do you mean deficient ?” asks Fenton. 

“I administered to the estate; and, a month ago, when it was 
balanced up and put into shape, it was found that after all my poor 
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father’s debts were paid—there being a few tradesmen’s bills in 
addition to the bonds I have mentioned—to pay everything and 
everybody three inenived pounds would be required. I agreed to pay 
this.” 

“‘ Chivalrous,” Fenton remarks, “and all right if you have plenty 
of money.” 

“ Plenty of money! Good Heavens, I have only fifty pounds in the 
world.” 

“Only fifty pounds! why, what have you been doing? And how 
have you agreed to pay this money ?” 

“In two months, I think it was, from the time of the settlement.” 

“You never gave a bill for it ?” exclaims Fenton. 

“TI think I did,” I said, a little confused by Fenton’s excited 
manner. 

“Think ! my friend. By Heaven, sir, if you had seen as much of 
bills as I have you would not think.” 

“No; I do not think,” I said, “ but aed manner alarms me. I 
did give a bill.” 

“ And who guards the thread of the Damoclean sword? Who 
holds the bill ?” 

“T do not know.” 

“My dear Himbleton, you have no business in London; you 
ought to be endowed by the Church in some place far more primitive 
than Wuls 

I felt as if I were taken prisoner without the hope of ransom in the 
first skirmish. I determined, however, not to give up my sword in 
this tame fashion. 

“ Fenton, I do not like this superior-wisdom manner of yours. Be 
plain and frank with me. A truce to these ejaculations.” _ 

“ By all means. I was once as unsophisticated as you are. I did 
penance for my folly in Whitecross Street Prison; but then I had 
no furniture and pictures. I was a bachelor. You, sir, had no right 
to run the risk you have run.” 

“ What, then, do you think the risk is ?” 

“That you may be turned out of house and home. By the Lord, 
sir, I am in earnest! I cannot help you. It is hand to mouth with 
me. I do not know any fellow better off than I am, either, among my 
familiar associates. What can I do for you ?” 

“Get me the money I am entitled to for those articles I wrote last 
week, and give me work.enough for six writers during the next fort- 
night.” 

“T will do my best for you, rest assured.” 
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“] want an introduction to a publisher who would be likely to 
look at such a book as this,” showing him a manuscript work on 
“The Priestly Office.” 

“Yes, I can serve you there; but let me advise you to write 
something popular, either in the way of politics or social essays.” 

“T will try anything, do anything.” 

“Good! Where are you going now ?” 

“To the publisher’s.” 

“Promise me never to accept another bill. Clergymen cannot be 
expected to understand the dangers of these things. Why not try 
and get a living? The Church ought to have a good opening for 
you.” 

‘I had partly promised myself not to enter the pulpit again ; but 
I am ready to take anything that will secure me an income. I have 
written to several friends to ask their aid in that direction. Canon 
Molineau gives me hope that in the new year the Dean and Chapter 
may consider me in respect of a living which will be in their gift in 
February.” . 

“ Your energy is deserving of all praise, my dear Mr. Himbleton.” 

“T shall leave no stone unturned, rely upon that; and I do not 
doubt the result.” 

“Bravo! That is the way to conquer. Sound drums and 
trumpets! God and Saint George, Richmond and Victory !” 

Fenton flourishes his pen and clasps my hand. 

“ Amen,” I say. 

I went straight from Fenton’s office to the publisher. The wind 
which shrieked at the water-gate in the Mall followed me along 
Fleet Street and the Strand. There seemed to be particles of ice in 
it. The people fought it with umbrellas and overcoats. They bent 
their heads before it, or encountered it sideways. I faced it, head 
erect and teeth clenched. Now and then the winter blast came 
fiercely upon me up from the river and whirled sharp arrows of ice 
at me. I only frowned at it and planted my feet more firmly on the 
pavements that were beginning to sparkle with a frosty-looking snow. 
I thought of the great blocks of ice in the Thames, and of the warm 
hearth at “The Cottage” where Ruth would presently be sitting 
waiting for her soldier’s return, The publisher was out. Would I 
call again? Certainly. I called again. He was engaged. Would 
I call in an hour? I looked in at a picture dealer’s, meanwhile, and 
asked his permission to show him some of my sketches. Not hers. 
No ; my pride was too great for that. The dealer said he would look 
atthem. I found the publisher at last. He agreed to look at my 
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manuscript “ out of respect for Mr. Fenton.” The slight brought the 
colour into my cheeks. It was sharper than the wind and the ice. I 
left the manuscript. I slipped an essay into an editor’s box in 
Paternoster Row. I answered an advertisement which I found in 
the Zimes, describing a desirable secretaryship to a nobleman. I 
had some hot brandy-and-water at a tavern which was frequented in 
the old days by Dr. Johnson, and this fact served me for a reverie 
and gave me encouragement, too, as I walked home. I regarded 
this as my first really earnest and special day in London. It was the 
day upon which I considered that I had taken my place in the battle. 
I had been many times in town as a skirmisher, but on this day, 
urged by a decreasing purse and by increasing responsibilities, I un- 
sheathed my sword and went to the front. ‘‘ That was the year when 
I came to London with twopence-halfpenny in my pocket,” said 
Johnson, humorously fixing the chronology of a particular event. 
Garrick, overhearing him, exclaimed, “ Eh? With twopence-half- 
penny in your pocket?” ‘Why, yes,” said Johnson; “ when I came 
with twopence-halfpenny in my pocket, and thou, Davy, with three 
halfpence in thine.” I contrasted my position with theirs. The 
difference was great; my house on the Thames was regal state, com- 
pared with their lodgings. I walked on manfully with this thought 
in my mind. The lamplighters were running to and fro, dotting the 
winter evening with stars that flickered in the frost. Piccadilly was 
full of life and bustle. I strode on like a giant. I did not admit for 
a moment the necessity for so much economy, but it afforded me a 
sort of new pleasure to save the fare of a hackney coach. On past 
the Park I went, and the stars came out in myriads bright and 
hopeful, and I thought of the starlight nights which used to smile on 
Wulstan ; but I dismissed the picture with a wave of my hand. I 
would not harbour melancholy reflections. The Park and Ken- 
sington were soon left behind ; for I felt that now Ruth would begin 
to expect me with anxiety. I saw the white cloth on the table, and 
the lamp casting a softened light upon the dear face that was looking 
into the fire. By and by I heard the Thames rushing down to the 
sea with its icy burden. Then the lamplight ceased, and I passed 
through the darkness into a brighter and a better light—the light of 
her bright eyes. 

Few soldiers who had fought that day in the battle of London 
went into such quarters as those which belonged to the recruit from 
Wulstan. A glorious fire, a table-cloth whiter than the snow (which 
was just beginning to fall in feathery patches as I came in), a. pheasant 
cooked, after Savarin’s manner, with a couple of snipe as stuffing, a 
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glass of rare sherry, a foaming tankard of ale, and the prettiest wife 
in all the world. 

“T began to think you late, dear,” said Ruth ; “how rosy and well 
you look.” 

“Tt is cold, and I walked fast,” I said, kissing her parted lips. 

“You did not walk all the way, George ?” 

“Yes, I did, dear; I thought it wont do me good, and it was an 
opportunity for planning out some wor 

“ You must be very tired; but you will soon recover; I am quite 
sure you will enjoy your supper ; and it is delightful to see you looking 
so well. How have you succeeded in your business arrangements 
—in the battle as you call it, George?” 

“ Well, my darling, as well, I think, as an earnest soldier could have 
expected ; and with your glove in my helmet, Ruth, what may I not 
dare to hope for? Now tell me what you have been doing all day,” 
I said, as she sat down upon a low seat at my side and laid her 
head upon my knee. 

“T have made a little rough winter sketch of the Thames ; hemmed 
a new neckerchief for you ; made some mince pies ; and prepared, 
myself, according to the receipt you gave me, the pheasant for 
supper.” 

She looked up into my face for an approving recognition of her 
industry, and she had it, you may be sure. There never was such a 
supper. I told her so a thousand times. She laughed at my 
enthusiasm, and said I was a gourmand. This led to our talking of 
the fat priest whom we met at Boulogne. Then we discussed a 
letter which I had received the week previously from Mrs. Pensax, 
asking me to arrange to bring Ruth to visit her in the spring, and 
promising to come over herself at Christmas if the weather was not 
severe. This letter reminded Ruth that two notes had arrived 
during my absence. I opened them. One was an application for 
rent, the other a tailor’s bill How the miserable realities of 
the world began at this season to crowd in upon our romance of 
love in a nest on the Thames! I put the letters aside as matters 
of no moment. 

“Ts there a good fire in the studio, Ruth?” I asked, when supper 
was Over. 

“Yes,” she said; “‘and I have told Mary to take the spirits there 
and light the candles.” 

“You are the most thoughtful wife in the world, and the best,” I 
said; “and I am going to indulge myself, with your permission, in a 
college habit.” 
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“ A cigar,” said Ruth ; “ why, I do not think I have ever seen you 
smoke.” 

“I never cared much about it, Ruth, but I feel that I could 
enjoy a cigar to-night while you play,” I said, my inner consciousness 
rebuking me for a carpet knight. 

“I remember you smoked a cheroot at Boulogne, and it did not 
agree with you,” said Ruth. 

“It was the coffee, dear; I did not like the coffee, I think. I 
am going to enjoy this cigar immensely.” 

And I did. It was an old, mild, dry cigar, and it helped me to 
think over the events of the day and sketch out my plans for the 
future, while Ruth soothed my anxieties into a dreamy security by 
some sympathetic compositions that gave me hope and courage. 
Presently she sang an old favourite ballad, which carried me back 
to that summer time at the Deanery. I watched the blue smoke 
of my cigar disappear in the firelight. There was a fragrant 
perfume in the well-seasoned leaf. I seemed to taste in it the flavour 
of those days by the Wulstan river. But that time, sweet as it was, 
had not the full-flavoured delight of these hours of possession when 
she was the light of my fireside, my other self, my wife, the idol of 
my home. 

Though I tell my flock that God is a jealous God, and liketh not 
their loving kith or kin over much, I preach to them thus more out 
of regard for their earthly comfort than with respect to their future 
in the other world. A narrow interpreter of God’s dispensations 
would argue that my love for Ruth amounted toa sin against the 
Almighty ; and would see in my devotion to her a reason for her 
removal. I count the Divine Majesty so high and just, and 
mereiful, that I leave no room for a single unworthy thought 
concerning Him. But Oh! sometimes I feel a sharp and bitter 
pang when I think of the details of that last chapter of her noble 
womanly life when she clasped my hand for the last time in this 
lower world. 


( Za be continued.) 





THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 


N these days of violent revolutions and startling changes, the 
creation or destruction of an empire, the establishment of a 
republic, or the conquest and humiliation of a great military 
nation, can be effected in such a short space of time that we 

run the risk of falling into one of two errors, of both of which we 
have in this country experienced some of the earlier symptoms during 
the course of the last few months. The brief period of twelve 
months has sufficed for the consolidation of the German Empire, and 
not only the overthrow of the Imperial Government of France, but 
the destruction of that enormous military power and prestige which 
for years had been able to keep the whole of Europe in an attitude 
of respectful vigilance, to such an extent that the boast attributed to 
the Emperor Napoleon III., “ When France is satisfied, Europe is at 
peace,” had well-nigh passed into a proverb. The rapidity and 
completeness of the German campaign in France not unnaturally 
produced a plentiful crop of alarmists in this country, and there was 
good reason at one time to fear, from the tone of the daily press and 
from the vacation speeches of panic-stricken members of Parliament, 
that we were about to be drawn into that kind of reckless and 
improvident mania for “bloated armaments” which such panics 
usually engender. 

The other danger which we incurred, and of which we have perhaps 
more reason to be afraid, now that the alarmists have had their day, 
is the reaction consequent upon this fear of being found unprepared. 
Men who are easily frightened are too often easily satisfied. A few 
reassuring speeches from Ministers, and a leader or two in the Zimes, 
are all that would be required to convince those who were just now 
crying out about our defenceless position, that there is really nothing. 
whatever to be done to perfect our resources. 

Most people have an almost instinctive horror of statistics. 
Comparatively few have either the leisure, the inclination, or the 
Opportunity of examining for themselves the facts relating to our 
national forces, which would dispel the notion, on the one hand, that 
we are hopelessly incompetent to repel an invasion, and utterly desti- 
tute of the means of self-defence ; or, on the other hand, that we are 
splendidly furnished and equipped, and that nothing remains for us 
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but to sit down and calmly await the threatened storm. It is because 
of the ignorance which prevails among the great mass of the non- 
professional public that such imaginary sketches as “ The Battle of 
Dorking” are calculated to defeat the object for which they are 
probably written, and to operate mischievously upon public opinion. 
If a man knows little or nothing of the present condition of our 
Army and Navy, he may be led without much difficulty to accept as 
probabilities all the wildest suggestions of disaster which a morbid 
fancy can picture before him, and the almost certain result will be a 
panic ; or he may treat the whole thing as a clever joke, and be as 
careless and indifferent to improvements and reforms as ever. 

It is with a view to clear up the doubts which beset the mind of 
the public as to the real position which this country occupies in the 
scale of nations that we propose to draw, as briefly as possible, a 
comparison between the naval forces of Great Britain and those of 
the principal maritime Powers against which we might, at some 
future time, have to contend. It was shown, some months ago, in 
the pages of this magazine, that the supremacy of the seas was still 
wielded under the British flag, and the result of the more minute 
inquiries, which we are about to lay before our readers, will, we are 
confident, fully corroborate that statement ; at the same time there 
are defects in the administration of the Navy, as well as deficiencies 
in our naval resources, to which we shall not hesitate to direct the 
most earnest attention. 

It is necessary before entering upon the question of the actual 
condition of our Navy, as compared with that of other Powers, to 
point out a few considerations which must modify to a great extent 
the sense of security that a bare statement of the number of our ships 
and the weight of our guns might otherwise produce. 

It must be borne in mind, in the first place, that our principal line 
of defence, in the event of an attempted invasion, must always be 
the Channel Squadron. This, of course, must be maintained in the 
highest state of efficiency, and although in many parts of the coast 
‘these islands are utterly inaccessible, there yet remains a very exten- 
sive coast line to be defended by cruising ships. When we add to 
this the number and importance of our large commercial ports, almost 
all of them entirely unprotected by fortifications and landworks, it is 
evident that a Channel Squadron is required vastly larger in propor- 
tion to the extent of our boundary line than that of any country 
which can depend partly upon its Army for protection in the first 
instance, and partly upon communication by land for its supplies. 
This dependence upon the successful maintenance of our commercial 
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relations with neutral Powers in time of war, as well as the defence 
of our Indian and colonial possessions, renders it essential, of course, 
that we should have always at command a large fleet of a very 
different kind from the Channel Squadron, consisting of sea-going 
ships capable of the most rapid movements, and adapted for naval 
operations in the open sea. 

For these two services, which comprise the chief, although not the 
only part of the work which our Navy would have to perform in time 
of war, the last two reconstructions of the fleet have gone far towards 
placing us in a state of efficiency. The first, which provided us with 
the old wooden steam line-of-battle ships and frigates, has been 
somewhat underrated since the introduction of armour-plated vessels, 
and the enormous increase in the size and weight of the guns which 
the ironclads carry ; but there is no reason to doubt that these ships 
would be of inestimable value as convoys for merchantmen, and in 
harassing an enemy’s commerce. 

The only arm, however, upon which we can at all rely for home 
defence is our ironclad Navy ; and it is to this that we must first 
turn our attention. 

For twelve years all our science and mechanical skill has been 
devoted to two objects—first, the construction of armoured ships 
capable of resisting the heaviest ordnance; and, secondiy, the 
casting of guns of such calibre and power as to be able to 
pierce the thickest plates. The result has been one which it is 
impossible to contemplate except with the liveliest satisfaction, 
although it is hard to say which of the two objects is most nearly 
attained. On the one hand, we have the 35-ton 700-pounder guns 
which seem capable of anything which powder and shot can effect ; 
and, on the other, we have such vessels as the Gatton, the 
Devastation, and the Monarch, the sides of which are impervious 
to anything but these 35-ton guns, if even they would yield to 
them. 

The armoured Navy of Great Britain consists of fifty-eight vessels, 
comprising almost every variety of ironclad ships, and illustrating in 
a most instructive manner the history of naval architecture during the 
last twelve years. From the Warrior, which was our first essay, with 
her belt of armour amidships, and her bow and stern unprotected, to 
the Devastation, which seems to be a floating citadel of iron, we have 
specimens of almost every design which the ingenuity of inventors 
could supply. Immediately following the completion of the Warrior 
come the converted frigates of the Royal Oak and Ocean class, which 
includes the Caledonia, the Prince Consort, and the Royal Alfred. 
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After these there appears to be a great advance, not only in the 
resisting power of the armour, but also in its distribution upon the 
ship’s side. The disadvantage to which the Warrior and Black 
Prince were subjected, in having their bow and stern undefended by 
armour-plates, had to be remedied ; for it was obvious that in action 
an enemy would avoid a point-blank broadside fire against a vessel 
which was only, or chiefly, open to an effective attack either at stem 
or stern, and which, from, the position of her guns (of this we shall 
presently speak more fully), was unable to fire fore and aft. The 
next change, therefore, which we have to remark was the complete 
protection of the bow and stern by armour-plates. To effect this it 
was at that time thought necessary to increase the size of the ships in 
order to increase their floating power. Accordingly the Achilles and 
Bellerophon were constructed, each of them 380 feet in length and 
58 feet in breadth of beam. They were quickly followed by the still 
huger monsters of the Afinotaur and Agincourt type, and in these a 
new principle was developed. By enormously adding to the strength 
of the stern, and furnishing these vessels with projecting bows, the 
idea was developed of using the ship itself as a projectile, impelled 
by the enormous force which engines nominally of 1,350 horse- 
power, but in reality working up to about 7,000 horse-power, were 
capable of imparting. 

Perhaps, however, the greatest of all revolutions which ever took 
place in the construction of the war navy of any country, was the 
successful introduction of the turret system into our fleet. We say 
advisedly that it was a successful experiment, in spite of the 
lamentable disaster which last year befel the most celebrated, though, 
as the event unhappily proved, not the most efficient of our ships of 
this class. The Caftain was a turret ship with a low freeboard, but 
the sad story of her foundering is calculated to discredit neither the 
turret system nor the low-freeboard system. All it shows is that the 
Captain herself was incapable of weathering such a gale as was blow- 
ing on the fatal 7th of September, 1870, in the Bay of Biscay, with 
the amount of sail which she was carrying at the time ; strained to its 
utmost, it can only lead us to the conclusion that a high freeboard is 
safer for sea-going turret ships, and that a heavy press of canvas is out 
of place in ships with a lowfreeboard. There is nothing, then, in this 
catastrophe which need cause apprehension as to the stability of such 
vessels as the high freeboard Monarch, or the unmasted Devasta- 
tion and Zhunderer; and there can be little doubt that ships of 
the Glatton type will be handled with the utmost caution after the 
lesson which the Caffain’s fate has taught us, and that they will be 
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found of inestimable value should occasion demand their services in 
the defence of our home ports and coast line. Eighteen of our fifty- 
eight ironclads are turret ships of one type or another, and they are 
justly regarded by the highest naval authorities as the most formidable 
ships in the Navy. It is scarcely possible to conceive a ship-of-war 
with more gigantic powers of offence and defence than the sister 
ships Devastation and Thunderer. Clad in a complete suit of plate 
armour, varying in thickness from ten to fourteen inches, they seem 
to be utterly impenetrable; and the enormous weight which this 
armour gives them, so far from rendering them unwieldy or un- 
manageable, adds immensely to their attacking power by increasing 
the force of the blow from their ram-shaped bows. Entirely destitute 
of masts, they are able to achieve a perfectly unobstructed fore and 
aft fire from any one of their four 700-pounder guns. 

The importance of the increased thickness in the armour-plates of 
the present day can be best appreciated by bearing in mind that their 
resisting power has been ascertained to increase in direct proportion, 
not to their thickness, but to the sguares of their thickness. Thus, a 
plate of ten inches possesses not double but four times the impene- 
trability of one of five inches. 

The sketch we have given of the progress which our Navy has 
made during the last dozen years might be considerably extended, 
did our space permit us to notice all the improvements and additions 
which have taken place, not only in the ironclads, but in the 
unarmoured iron and wooden ships, the increased power of the 
engines, and the consequently high rate of speed attainable now as 
compared with the vessels of ten and twenty years ago. But although 
we cannot inquire minutely into these points in the limits of this 
paper, it would be impossible to omit mentioning one class of gun- 
boats which it is likely would prove one of the most efficient means 
of defence in the event of any attack upon our shores. 

Our readers will remember the barbette gun-carriage of Captain 
Moncrieff, the salient feature of which is the complete protection of 
the gunners from the enemy’s sharpshooters ; and the adaptation of this 
invaluable invention to naval artillery cannot fail to be recognised as 
one of the most important augmentations of our defensive power. In 
the gunboats of the Staunch class this adaptation is achieved. 
These little vessels, of 245 tons displacement, propelled by engines 
of 28 nominal horse-power, are constructed to carry one 18-ton gun, 
mounted upon a Moncrieff carriage. In the Wavy List for July last 
there were no fewer than ten of these formidable little monsters, 
and as our great commercial harbours must in a great measure be 
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dependent upon them for protection, there can be little doubt that 
the number will shortly be increased. 

Now the great maritime nations of the world are, besides ourselves, 
France, Russia, the United States, and we must now add Germany, 
not so much perhaps because of the size and efficiency of the Navy 
which she possesses at present, as because of the elasticity of her 
resources, and the vigour with which she is prosecuting her attempts 
to obtain a fleet of the highest order. 

The reconstruction of the French fleet commenced about the 
same time as that of our own, with the introduction of ironclad 
ships-of-war, and during the whole period of the Second Empire was 
conducted with a skill and determination which bade fair to render 
her our equal, or at any rate our most formidable rival. The result is 
that at the end of 1869, six months before the late war broke out, she 
possessed a Navy not inferior in numbers to our own, although of less 
power either for attack or defence. The guns with which the French 
ships are armed are of a much smaller calibre than our own, and the 
armour-plates with which they are protected rarely exceed five inches 
in thickness. The total number of ships in the French Navy at the 
end of 1869 was 501, including steam vessels and sailing ships of all 
classes. Of these, fifty-three were ironclads, carrying their armament 
in broadside batteries, and nine were ironclad turret ships.. The 
largest armoured vessel in the French Navy is the Rochambeau, which 
was purchased of the United States Government at the conclusion of 
the civil war for £400,000. This monster floating battery has a 
burthen of 5,090 tons, and is propelled by engines of 1,000 nominal 
horse-power. She is constructed to serve as a powerful ram, and carries 
her armament of fourteen guns in a cupola of the Monitor type. The 
only other class of ironclads in the French Navy which calls for 
especial notice is that of the datteries flottantes démontables. These 
extraordinary little vessels, eleven in number, each carrying two guns, 
are in fact portable gunboats. They can be taken to pieces, and 
transported overland when required for distant service, or in time of 
peace can be stowed away in the warehouses of the arsenals. 

The personnel of the French Navy, as far as mere numbers are 
concerned, is very greatly superior to that of Great Britain. In the 
Navy, as in the Army, the great difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
supply of men is met in France by conscription, while in this country 
the voluntary system of enlistment prevails in both services. The 
lists of men and youths who were enrolled in the Imperial Navy of 
France in 1869 amounted in all to about 170,000, but of these only 
74,400 were actively employed. These figures do not include the 
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marine and colonial troops, which amounted in the same year to another 
26,600 men, but they embrace the engineers, dockyard labourers, and 
civilians employed in the service of the fleet. To compare them, then, 
with our own Navy, we must eliminate the 14,000 marines provided 
for in our estimates, and add the 6,759 dockyard officers and artisans 
not shown under Vote 1, the ersonnel vote. This gives a total for 
our Navy of 53,805 as compared with the 74,400 of the French 
Navy. There are two points, however, in regard to this branch of 
our subject which must not be overlooked—the first, that the number 
of men actually entered and borne for service in the Royal Navy 
almost invariably falls somewhat short of the number for which 
provision is made by Parliament, owing to the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining an adequate supply of recruits ; while by the conscription 
system the Imperial Navy of France was always able to summon to 
active service as many seamen or artisans as might be required ; 
the second, that some addition to the fersonnel of our dockyards 
must be made, to include the hired artificers who are not upon the 
permanent establishment. Admitting these two considerations, we 
should have to add about 950 to the above mentioned 53,800. 

The Navy next in importance as to numbers is that of the United 
States, but it is less formidable for offensive purposes than that of 
Russia. With an immense coast line to defend, with huge rivers and 
lakes, the American Government has done wisely to devote its atten- 
tion mainly to the construction of a defensive fleet, and in this it has 
succeeded in a remarkable degree—as far, at least, as we are capable 
of judging without the actual experiment of war. Her forty-six 
ironclads are for the most part vessels of light draught, admirably 
adapted, as the recent civil war proved, for operations in shallow 
water, such as the defence of harbours and rivers ; the majority being 
ships of the Monitor type. The largest of the American ironclads 
are the Roanoke, the Colossus, the Nebraska, and the Oregon; but the 
largest of them, the Roanoke, does not exceed 2,660 tons ; almost all 
the other armoured vessels are of about 400 or 500 tons burthen. 
The total number of guns borne by the United States Navy is only 
1,366, and these, though in many cases of enormous calibre, 15, 18, 
and even 20 inches, have been proved by experiment to possess less 
penetrating power than our own gand 12-inch guns. The American 
20-inch gun throws a shot of 1,080 lb., while the largest ordnance 
we can boast of is only a 700-pounder; but the American guns are 
nearly all smooth bores, throwing spherical shot, and as such are of 
far less value, from their low initial velocity, than our smaller rifled 
guns and conical shot. In addition to their ironclad Navy, the United 
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States possess 129 steam and sailing ships-of-war, many of them 
well adapted, by their great speed, for service against an enemy’s 
commerce, although it is doubtful whether any of them exceed the 
speed obtainable by our unarmoured frigates of the constant class. 

We now come to the consideration of the Imperial Navy of Russia, 
our old antagonist in the Baltic and Black Seas, and the firm ally of 
the Emperor of Germany. Since the peace of 1856 Russia has not 
been idle. Not only has she shown untiring energy in repairing the 
injuries she received in the Black Sea by the destruction of her most 
important strongholds, Odessa and Sebastopol, not only has she re- 
organised and improved her Army, but in her Navy she has given proofs 
of her appreciation of the advances which the last few years have seen 
in the science of naval architecture; and by keeping pace with modern 
progress, and by developing, almost more than any other nation, her 
enormous resources, she has succeeded in obtaining a Navy fully 
adequate to the defence of her own possessions, and sufficient to 
render her a valuable ally or a formidable enemy. 

At the beginning of 1869 the Russian fleet consisted of 319 ships 
of all classes and ratings, twenty-four of which were ironclads and 
twenty-nine sailing vessels, the remaining 266 being unarmoured 
steamships. 

There is one striking feature in the Russian Navy, a feature which 
strongly illustrates the determination which the Imperial Government 
evinces to rely entirely upon the elasticity of its own resources, and 
to take the benefit of every natural advantage which the country 
affords, in order to be as independent as possible of other nations. 
Almost the whole of the Russian ironclad fleet is of home con- 
struction. The most powerful, the two frigates the Sebastopol 
and the /ojarski, were not only built in Russian dockyards, but are 
constructed of iron entirely of Russian manufacture. The former of 
these, which is the oldest ironclad in the Russian Navy, was launched 
at Cronstadt in 1864. She is about the same size as the English ship 
Warrior and the French Za Gloire. The Pojarski was built at St. 
Petersburg from the designs of British engineers. The total number 
of guns in the Russian Navy is 2,270, and these, like the ships, are in 
a great measure of Russian manufacture. Some, however, are supplied 
by the celebrated German firm of Krupp. The fersonnel of the 
Imperial Navy of Russia consists of 3,791 officers and 60,230 
seamen and marines, who are raised, as in France, by conscription. 

The events of the last six or seven years—first, the acquisition by 
the North German Confederation of the harbour and dockyard at 
Kiel, in the Baltic ; then the establishment, after the Austro-Prussian 
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war, of the hegemony of Prussia; next the construction of an exten- 
sive naval yard at Wilhelmshaven; and finally the conquest of France 
and the consolidation of the German Empire—have borne fruit no 
less in the increase of the naval force of Germany than in her 
supremacy upon the Continent. The enormous sum of money which 
the indemnity she is to receive from France places at her disposal 
will, it cannot be doubted, be applied, to a very large extent, to 
the augmentation of a fleet which already far exceeds the actual 
requirements of North Germany for the defence of her own coasts, and 
will go far to render her a first-class naval Power. 

The first, and by far the most powerful, ironclad which Germany 
possessed was built in 1868 by the Thames Iron Ship Building Com- 
pany at Blackwall, from the designs of the late Chief Constructor of 
the British Navy, and was purchased by the German Government for 
£487,500. The ill-judged parsimony of the British Government, to 
whom this magnificent frigate, the Konig Wilhelm, was first offered, 
thus lost us, not for the first or only time, a tangible advantage, the 
value of which Germany was not slow to appreciate. 

In the German Navy there are four other ironclads afloat: the 
Friedrich Karl, built at a private yard near Toulon, a counterpart of 
the French ships Vormandie and Couronne; the Kron Prinz, built at 
Poplar by Messrs. Samuda ; and the turret ships Arminius and Prinz 
Adalbert, the former of English construction and the latter French. 
Besides these, there are upon the stocks the ironclad Hansa, at 
Dantzig, at Wilhelmshaven the Grosser Kurfiirst, and. at Kiel the 
armour-plated turret ship Konig Friedrich der Grosse. We have already 
said, however, that it is not so much by the number and importance 
of the ships which Germany possesses at the present time that we are 
to estimate her position among the great naval Powers of Europe, 
as by the determined efforts she is making to add to her fleet, and 
her steady, but constant, advance towards the attainment of this 
object. 

The following table shows at a glance the progress which she made 
in this direction in the two years immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the French war. The numbers of vessels of all classes afloat and 
on the stocks were as follows :— 


1868. 1870. 
8 


Corvettes 10 
5 

I 

22 

7 


Tronclads 


53 
Vout, VII., N.S. 1871. 
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It will be seen from the above table that the progress of the German 
Navy in two years was rapid enough to justify us in anticipating 
the entire accomplishment of the programme which was sketched 
out by Prussia, before the Danish war, for completion by the 
year 1878. 

The entire fleet contemplated in this programme is as follows :— 

16 Ironclads. 
20 Corvettes. 

8 Advice Boats. 
3 Transports. 
a2 Gunboats. 

7 Training Ships. 


The training ships and gunboats are already completed, and one 
half of the ironclads and corvettes, five of the eight advice boats, and 
one of the transport ships are either built or building at one or other of 
the Imperial dockyards. 

The experiments which have recently been conducted at Shoebury- 
ness, with a view to ascertain the comparative power of the Krupp 
cannon, with which the German ships are entirely armed, and the 
Armstrong and other monster guns of our own fleet, have proved 
highly satisfactory to us ; not only are our guns of superior penetrating 
power to those of similar calibre from the Krupp manufactory, as 
these trials have proved, but there are none of the latter equal in size 
or weight of projectile to the largest in use in our Navy. 

The system of conscription, which is found to work with such emi- 
nent success in Russia and France, and to which Germany owes her 
enormous Army, is put in force to provide the fersonnel of the German 
fleet. The whole sea-faring population of North Germany, numbering 
some 80,000 men, are exempt from the law which requires military 
service from every citizen, but they are enrolled for service in the 
Navy. In 1870 the total number of officers, seamen, and marine- 
troops actively employed amounted to 6,290, but there were in 
reserve the remainder of the 80,000 men, 48,000 of whom were 
serving in German merchant vessels, and about 6,000 were in foreign 
employment. 

We do not propose to enter fully into the details of the war 
navies of the smaller European Powers, but the subjoined table 
may be found useful for purposes of comparison. The column in 
which the annual cost is stated represents approximately the charges 
incurred yearly by each nation for its naval force, but it is to be 
observed that in the French expenditure accounts the cost of “ marine 
and colonies” is shown in one sum, both being administered by the 
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same Minister, and in the case of Norway the expense of the postal 
service is included in the same item as the Navy. 


A COMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING THE RELATIVE NAVAL FORCES OF THE 
EUROPEAN POWERS AND THE UNITED STATES. 





Number of Ships. 





Annual Cost 
in £ sterling. 


Armoured 
Unarmoured 
Steamships 
Unarmoured 
Sailing Ships. 





tH 


Great Britain 576 5,623 | 61,000a| 9,750,000 
France “8 501 3,045 |101,000 5) 6,933,800 
United States 175 1,366 si 3,956,500 
Russia ‘a 319 2,270 | 64,021 | 2,448,700 
Germany .. 53 480d| 6,290 | 1,200,000 
Austria... 9 55¢ 512] 5,174 746,100 
Netherlands 100 631 J| 752,000 


Ital Py 99 1,032 | 19,046 | 1,405,100 
Turkey ie 163 2,283 | 34,000 919,000 
Spain a4 140 1,063 | 14,255 858,500 
Sweden... 201 1,064 | 6,453 234,600 
Norway... 20 168 | 2,248 260,600” 
Denmark .. oe 31 312 | 1,017 188,600 





























It will be observed that we have omitted two nations, Greece and 
Portugal, which possess a navy, from the above table. The reason is, 
that both these navies are insignificant, and the information we 
possess upon the subject is very meagre. 

“The Statesman’s Year Book for 1871” gives the following 
respecting the Greek Navy :—“ The Navy consisted, at the com- 
mencement of 1868, of a frigate of 50 guns, two corvettes of 26 and 
22 guns; one paddle steamer of 110 horse-power with 6 guns; five 
screw steamers of 36 horse-power each, with altogether 1o guns ; and 
twenty-three smaller vessels and gunboats. The Navy is manned by 
conscription from the inhabitants of the sea-coast, but volunteering 
is greatly encouraged by the Government.” ‘The expenditure of the 
Minister of Marine is about £ 40,000 sterling. 

The Portuguese Navy comprises twenty-two small steam vessels 





a.—The number of officers, seamen, and marines voted for the year 1869-70, 
the actual number serving being about 950 fewer. These figures do not include 
dockyard workmen, civilians, &c. 

6.—Includes marine and colonial troops, dockyard artisans, &c. 

c.—Number of seamen not known ; 679 officers of all grades. 

@.—Does not include the armaments of the ships still on the stocks. 

¢.—Does not include twelve unarmoured vessels which are either laid up in 
ordinary, or employed on harbour service. 

J.—Number of seamen not known; naval officers, 711 ; marine troops, 2,171, 
including officers. 

&g-—Includes expense of navy and post. 
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carrying 154 guns ; twenty-five sailing ships ; thirty-seven officers, and 
3,493 seamen and marines. Neither Greece nor Portugal possesses 
a single ironclad. 

There are two navies of which we have not spoken, either of which 
would at present prove most probably superior to that of Germany, 
but neither gives such promise of rapid and still increasing develop- 
ment. We cannot, however, omit to notice the Austrian Navy, includ- 
ing as it does the only ironclad frigates which have ever been in 
action, and not only been in action, but have come out of it vic- 
torious. In the war with Italy, it will be remembered, there was a 
naval engagement off Lissa, in the Adriatic, in which three of the 
most powerful ironclads which Italy possessed—the Affondatore, a 
cupola ship of 5,700 tons, the #é a@’/ialia and the Palestro, broadside 
frigates—were lost. ‘The total Navy of Austria consists of sixty-seven 
vessels of all classes, carrying 512 guns. Of these ships, two are de- 
scribed as ironclad line-of-battle ships, nine as ironclad frigates, thirty- 
six unarmoured steamers, and ten sailing ships, besides twelve 
steamers and sailing ships which are either laid up in ordinary or 
kept for harbour and training service. 

The Austrian Navy is manned by conscription in time of peace with 
4,299 seamen and 875 marines, including officers ; the war footing 
numbering 8,743 sailors and 1,410 marine troops. 

Of the Royal Navy of the Netherlands it is only necessary to say 
that, although the number of ironclads and other vessels is consider- 
able, the ships are not of any great size, the fifteen ironclads com- 
prising six steamers of 400 horse-power, seven of 140 horse-power, 
and one of 120 and one of 40 horse-power. The whole Navy carries 
only 631 guns. It is manned by voluntary recruits, although con- 
scription may be resorted to in case of emergency. The number of 
naval officers amounts to 711, and the marine troops, including 
Officers, to 2,171. We have no return of the number of blue-jackets. 

We have succeeded, we submit, in showing that the Navy of Great 
Britain is not that shadowy phantom which the alarmists, who are 
always crying out “ Wolf, wolf,” would have us suppose it to be. We 
are constantly being threatened by panic-stricken and tremulous 
writers with all the horrors of a successful invasion ; our fleet, as the 
first line of defence, is either ignored or spoken of as if it only 
existed upon paper, and would assuredly be found wanting in the 
first emergency ; but we think we have been able to prove, and we 
trust to convince our readers, that we have not only a real, active, 
powerful fleet, but the largest and the most powerful fleet in the 
world—a fleet in numbers equal to the combined navies of Russia, 
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the United States, and Germany; and in armament, as regards num- 
ber of guns, as well as penetrating power, if not weight of metal, 
considerably superior. 

There is a defect, however, in our defences, which prevents us from 
enjoying the entire immunity from danger which such a fleet as this 
should afford us ; and it is this: We have but one arsenal, and that one 
is insufficiently protected. The only factory which Government pos- 
sesses for the manufacture of guns, gun carriages, and all appurte- 
nances for the proper equipment of either our naval or field artillery 
is at Woolwich, and Woolwich is practically defenceless, except as 
far as the intricacies of the navigation of the Thames might secure 
it from attack. Surely this ought not to be. Our fleet is, no doubt, 
ample for the defence of the coast, including the Thames and Wool- 
wich ; but if anything should suddenly decoy away the squadron or 
guard ships which might be placed at the Nore, there would be 
nothing to prevent two or three light-draught, heavily armed gunboats 
from steaming up to Woolwich and entirely destroying the arsenal 
and Government factories. The danger to which Woolwich is thus 
exposed is not the only objection to our having but this one arsenal. 
Large, efficient, and capable as Woolwich undoubtedly is, it remains 
a fact that, with all her resources, she has at times been unable to 
respond rapidly enough to the demands made upon her ; and it is 
beyond all question, in these days of rapid movements, and short 
but decisive campaigns, that if a war broke out Woolwich would 
have very little time to look about her. A day’s delay might be fatal 
to an army, and even lose a campaign ; and to be kept waiting for 
ammunition, as some of our ships were last year before setting out on 
the autumn cruise, would be to render our strongest arm worse than 
useless. What we want, to remedy this evil, are two or three large 
Government factories and arsenals in the centre of the country— 
the nearer they are to the great iron districts, the better on the 
score of economy. 

There is one other point in which our naval force is defective, and 
to which we have already alluded incidentally: the necessity for a 
much larger number of gunboats of the Staunch class ; for it is upon 
these that the greatest reliance must be placed for the defence of our 
commercial ports. The Admiralty appears to be recognising the 
value of these little vessels, and we may hope in a short time to be 
furnished with a fleet of them sufficient for all the requirements of 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, and, above all, London; but, when an 
economical fit attacks the British public, it is impossible to be too 
constant in reiterating the measures which the safety of the country 
demands. 





THE BOOK OF OATIATI.* 





PREFACE. 


HE ruins of London Bridge completed Oatiati’s brilliant 
series of discoveries. He was the most famous of 
modern historians. Long after King Manheter’s private 

~ College of Antiquaries had classed Macaulay and the 
prophecy which that English writer had revived, as mythological, 
Oatiati adhered to his belief in the prediction that a famous New 
Zealand chief should stand upon the arches of London Bridge and 
survey the ruins of the classic capital of ancient England. It in no 
wise daunted him when the exact terms of the prophecy were 
quoted. He only replied that the fall of England had been more 
remote than the prophet judged it would be; or that the rise of the 
New Zealander had not commenced at so early a period. If the 
arches no longer existed, he would some day discover their founda- 
tions. Continuing always in this belief, Fortune rewarded the 
philosopher’s perseverance. The foundations of this ancient viaduct 
were accidentally exposed during the erection of an aerial column- 
station for the Eastern Balloon Railway. Oatiati thereupon brought 
out the Twenty-fifth Edition of his great classical Encyclopedia of 
the antiquities, manners and customs, and illustrious men and 
women of the Victorian age, together with an account of: all the 
proper names mentioned in. the ancient authors of the United King- 
doms of the English. The following extracts contain a few of the 
most important and interesting passages of this remarkable work :— 


I.—WILLIAM EwArT GLADSTONE. 


This was one of the most prominent men whose genius marks the 
closing days of the classic Empire of England. He is credited by 
some historians with the questionable honour of founding the 
English Republic. 

The son of a Liverpool prince of trade, Gladstone was first 
educated at the School of Eton, where he gave early promise of future 
fame as a politician and author. He edited a work known as the 
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Eton Miscellany, in which capacity he was arrogant and egotistical, 
but learned and courageous. After a course of study in the Temple 
of Oxford under strict priestly guidance, he travelled in foreign lands, 
where he acquired a taste for a curious manufacture known as “ china.” 
His power of discovering the real quality of this antique ware, 
together with his general gravity of manner, induced the people of 
Newark to choose him as their chief in the Senate of London. 

In those long past days, the Parliament was divided into two 
Parties, who are said to have fought great battles at St. Stephen’s. 
Some affirm that these encounters were deadly in their character, the 
combatants being armed with weapons sharpened by a peculiar 
powder known as Attic salt. Other historians affirm that the English 
language being full of strange metaphors, similes, and allegories, 
inspired by an Eastern book which the people held in great reverence, 
the battles of St. Stephen’s were only encounters of tongues. They 
were indeed similar in principle, though differing in character, to the 
conflicts which took place in a market mentioned by Zealandi as 
dedicated to the Saxon goddess Billingsgate. _ 

William Ewart Gladstone was a captain in the battles of St. 
Stephen’s under the leadership of the First Consul or Chief Senator, 
Robert Peel, and he was afterwards the chief hope of the Tory 
party. 

Now the Tories desired to pass a law compelling the owners of 
land to divide their property among the slaves and common people 
of the Empire. One Lord of the Soil and Prince of Mineral Fuel 
had voluntarily given away many thousands of gold pieces among his 
serfs. Other rich men had done likewise. The Tories wished to 
make a general division of the land compulsory. They desired 
nothing. but the happiness of the people. Their appreciation of 
talent was great. They cared nothing for ancestral pedigrees. 
Genius was in their eyes a passport to the highest distinction. As an 
example of their broad views in this respect, they chose a poor Jew 
to be their chief [see Disraeli], and historians mention this incident 
as highly honourable to their judgment and tenets. Israel in Eng- 
land rejoiced in this election of one of their race, and Disraeli, it 
will be seen, justified himself in the eyes of all people. 

Gladstone hated Disraeli The son of the Liverpool prince 
belonged to the order called aristocrat. Moreover, he felt that the 
genius and ambition of Disraeli were akin to his own. “Stars like 
you and I” were his famous parting words when he boxed with Disraeli 
in the Ring of Sayers, ‘Stars like you and I cannot exist in the same 
atmosphere.” Henceforth Gladstone left the atmosphere of Disraeli 
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for the less occupied space of what was called Liberalism. He 
swore by Oxford and Brum [see Birmingham] that his hand and 
heart should henceforth be against the alien Senator. Now the 
Liberals were known variously as Whigs [see Hair Dressing], 
Radicals, and Republicans. Their opinions were in direct opposition 
to the Tories, who were meek, unambitious, and liberal at home, but 
terrible in their warfare with foreign nations. Zealandi, the historian 
of “‘ Paul’s Church,” describes the Radicals as men who preferred office 
before all things, though he credits them with having passed some 
excellent laws. They retained power for many years by promising 
the people cheap bread. They always made this promise when they 
were defeated by the Tories, on the condition that the people would 
help them to drive from their offices the division which included the 
brilliant Jew, Disraeli. When the Liberals were reinstated in power 
they forgot their vows; but they were thus enabled always to 
retain for the hours of misfortune many useful promises of cheap 
bread, tea [see Herbs], sugar, tobacco, and other articles, which they 
made out the people should have when the Tories were driven out of 
St. Stephen’s. 

The Radicals were a warlike race ; but they fought their principal 
battles at home. They held tournaments in the Park of Hyde, where 
they engaged in encounters, of the physical character of which there 
is no doubt. The lists of dead and wounded are referred to in a 
book discovered among the ruins of Paul’s. Civic champions entered 
these bloody lists, armed with a deadly weapon called a stave. The 
Radical warriors were giants. To show their contempt for the civic 
champions they assembled at the park unarmed. When the trumpets 
sounded for the fighting to begin the Radicals tore up the iron railings 
of the locality for spears. They also made clubs of the trees. With 
these extemporaneous weapons they did marvellous execution. The 
women of the latter days of the Victorian era appear to have taken 
part in the most degrading events of the day. They presided at a 
public “ custom ” called “‘ Dahomey,”* the chief “ sport” of which was 
the slaughter of pigeons, once dedicated to Love; they also had 
kettledrums, and wore on their heads the scalps or hair of the dead. 
It is therefore hardly necessary to say that the ladies presided at the 
tournaments of Hyde. ‘The chief women of the Empire sat in 
Gladstone’s box, a sort of luxurious temple erected in the Amphi- 
theatre. This custom of Hyde was celebrated in poetry and prose in 
a book which entered into a fresh edition with new writings every 
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day. The rapid production of its compositions earned for it the 
complimentary nickname of Telegraph. 

The directors of this daily panegyric of the Radical champions of 
Hyde usually resided at Mr. Gladstone’s villa, a magnificent palace 
on the willow-clad banks of the Grand Canal of Regent. The ladies 
of their family were entertained at the Queen’s Court, which was 
held in a remote part of the Empire, somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Druidic groves of Lorne. The Queen, who had retired for some 
years to educate her son for the regal office, accepted Gladstone’s 
wishes as commands. The directors of this publication wrote neither 
poetry nor prose. They were supplied with both at a golden disc per 
length. Prose and poetry were written to order by men whose great 
learning and wit did not extend to a monetary realisation of their 
power. In short, they were under the thumbs of men called 
capitalists, whose sole influence rested in the possession of that very 
metal which in these days is one of our commonest minerals. O 
great Monarch of the Sun, how wonderful are thy works ! 

Gladstone was a poet. He wrote one of the most famous works 
of his age. No other book was prized so highly. It was printed in 
many types. It was bound in purple and gold. Bridegrooms pre- 
sented it to the choice of their eyes. Mothers read it in the twilight 
to their daughters. It was called “ Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy.” 
One of the most singular illustrations of the ravages of time is the 
fact that not even a scrap of the binding of this book has been 
discovered in the vaults of what is supposed to have been the national 
library. Several complete works were found in these catacombs. 
Leaves out of some hundreds of others were discovered at the 
ancient Temple of Oxford, among a débris of leather and metal. Our 
gracious King, servant of the Monarch of the Sun, has offered the 
Order of the Diamond Tomahawk to any antiquary who can discover 
even the title-page of this remarkable work of the poet-statesman. 

Zealandi says Gladstone wrote a book in 1841 0.D., showing that 
the ecclesiastical government ought to be merged into the civic power. 
As ministers thereof he named two champions of Hyde to direct an 
institution called Convocation, and also to dispose of the ecclesiastical 
lands. This must have been in the days when Gladstone was a chief 
in the Tory power. Later in life there is no doubt he enforced 
priestly establishments upon a portion of the United Empire known as 
Ireland, though he slew in single combat the Secretary of a Pro- 
testant League who had declared him to be a Roman Catholic. 

Temples in honour of William Ewart Gladstone, called “The 
People’s Altars,” were built at Whitby and Greenwich. At Whitby 
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the famous Senator is said to have offered up his own son as a 
sacrifice to the Tournamenters. Sacrifices of a more harmless but 
none the less noteworthy kind were offered at the altars of Green- 
wich by a community of gourmands, who spent their lives in cooking 
and eating a péculiar white fish caught in the River Thames, which 
once flowed past Greenwich on its way to London Bridge. ‘These 
peculiar fish were said to possess remarkable virtues. They were 
eaten to solemn music, during the performance of which the virgin- 
priestesses of the temples handed to the devotees goblets of an 
effervescing liquor akin to that which we know as Bright-eyes-and- 
sunshine. 

A column of brass was erected to the memory of Gladstone. It 
was called “The People’s Column.” The site upon which it stood 
is supposed to have been near the Park of Hyde. It was taken 
down and melted into candlesticks by traitors of Gladstone’s own 
party. They called themselves Extreme Lefters. They were led by 
one Ginx, whose infant son had been murdered by a beadle, which 
event is said to have led to his election as chief of the Extreme 
Lefters. These bigots claimed to have dedicated their lives to the 
useful as against the ornamental. Electricity was only known as a 
toy and a messenger in those days. The people had for illumination 
instruments called gaseliers and candlesticks. The latter were used 
by the common people. It was calculated that “The People’s 
Column” contained 200,000 candlesticks. The Extreme Lefters 
therefore destroyed it. They converted it into 198,000 candlesticks. 
This may be said, however, to have helped to keep alive the fame of 
Gladstone as the philosophical and legislative light of the nineteenth 
century of England—two thousand years before the glorious reign of 
our ever-to-be-revered King Manheter, servant of the Monarch of 
the Sun, and centre of the Circle of Light. 


II.—SwInBURNE. 


A celebrated London poet, born in a village on the Thames, and 
educated in the profane land of the Franks. A lively genius, coupled 
with a weak physique, he became the delight of the austere maidens 
of St. John’s Wood. They dedicated a temple in his honour, and a 
monument was also erected to him, strange to say, during his lifetime, 
in the public market of Hay, a rural tribute to his power of describing 
Nature in her most secluded haunts. He is said to have devoted his 
pen chiefly to the rivalship of a poet spoken of by Zealandi as Ovid, 
but no trace has been discovered of “ The Art of Love,” which this 
foreign author is said to have written for circulation among the 
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frequenters of a street named after a sacred pool, and called Holywell. 
Zealandi says Swinburne’s fate was similar to that of Ovid, being 
banished through the influence of Sala, a monk of Barnes, who 
denounced the poet at Court, and procured his banishment to 
Cremorne. 

Swinburne’s first poem was called “The Queen’s Mamma.” It 
was designed, like “ Atalanta in Calydon,” and “Songs before Sun- 
rise,” for perusal by young ladies, and was largely introduced into the 
schools. Swinburne had many rivals, but in the particular arena 
which he selected for his muse he held supreme sway. 


III.—Joan oF ARC. 


This lady was said to be the most lovely woman of the days of 
Gladstone the Consul. The daughter of a Doctor of Divinity, she 
was born at Falmouth. She was known by various titles. When she 
married she took the name of Rousby, but afterwards elected to be 
known as Joan of Arc. One Taylor was the first to discover her 
beauty. He composed an ode to her in the Zimes, which was a 
chronicle of Society and Light Literature. He afterwards built a palace 
for her, to which multitudes of persons crowded for the purpose of 
looking upon her. A charge for admission was made, in the manner 
of what a philosopher of the period called the “The Show Bizziness.” 
Joan of Arc was dressed in many costumes. Upon every change of 
dress the multitude clapped their hands. Some shed tears because 
she was married, and many attempted to assassinate her husband. 
Joan of Arc was, however, devoted to her lord, setting an example of 
virtue in this respect which, had it been followed, might have saved 
England from perdition. Two pictures of a peculiar enamel of this 
beautiful Englishwoman have come down to us. They are preserved 
in the King’s Museum. Joan’s is undoubtedly a lovely face. Zealandi 
says the English burnt her in a district of London called Long Acre. 
She was condemned by the Queen for dressing herself in mail and 
attempting to seize by force of arms the chief place in public favour. 
Taylor publicly declared his abhorrence of this act ; but Rousby, the 
husband, is said to have stood by and calmly witnessed her immola- 
tion. Quantamki, the annotator of Zealandi, regards this as erroneous. 
He appeals to the authority of a somewhat unknown but reliable 
historian of the Franks in support of his bold assertion that Joan of 
Arc spent many years of happiness, with her husband, at a country 
villa in the valley of the Thames. 


_—_— 



















SONNET. 


SITTING in this easeful paradise 
Of summer sunshine and of myriad flowers, 
Hear the glad birds ; with drowsy, half-closed eyes, 
See the shades measure out the fleeting hours ; 
Watch the gold-banded bee, on restless wing 
Haunting the purple pea and mignonette, 
About their luscious sweetness fly and cling 
As if his feet were caught in fairy net ; 
And know the insect, image of my thought, 
Which now, from scented air and rural scene, 
Is gathering sweets, since all with them is fraught, 
To live on when frost lies where warmth has been. 
Sweets, summer-gathered, serve for winter food, 
And hours like these feed after-solitude. 











ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 


ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





VIIL—BURLESQUE WRITERS. 


T is scarcely requisite to say that the term “ burlesque” is 
derived from the Italian, duriesca, or the verb durlare, 
which means simply to “joke,” to “banter,” and even to 
‘‘play.” The term is applied to expressions in language, 

displays of gesture, or impressions of countenance—the intention 
being to excite laughter. Legitimate burlesque in composition con- 
sists in investing subjects or events of “great pith and moment” in 
the costume and dialect of vulgar life ; or, vice versd, of elevating a 
daily occurrence, by a strained hyperbole of language, into a situation 
of classic dignity. Caricature in art is burlesque; comic pantomime 
is burlesque ; but farce is not always burlesque, although all dramatic 
burlesque ranges under the head of farce. Farce (as it appears to 
me) relies mainly for its success upon exaggerating the fortuitous 
combinations of events in the intercourses of life, bordering on the 
improbable—even to a licence of the impossible, the language still 
retaining the broad features of conventional humour. Burlesque, I 
think, consists in describing events or persons in language ungenial 
with the subject, and without reference to their intrinsic character. 
Burlesque is the farce of portraiture and description ; and farce is 
the burlesque of events and occurrences, civil, social, or domestic. 

The “ burletta” in dramatic composition (which means nothing 
more than “a little jest”) is confined simply to scenes of gay 
and sprightly humour—its characteristics, like its title, are diminu- 
tive ; neither does it range strictly within the prescribed circle of our 
modern acceptation of the term “burlesque ;” moreover, it is always 
associated with music—it is, in short, a little comic opera, or 
musical farce. 

Furthermore, the burlesque style is applicable to oratory and 
common conversation. Sheridan employed it upon occasion with 
singular felicity in his place in Parliament, when it was his cue to 
throw contempt upon the acts of his political opponents. One 
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instance occurred in his mock-heroic flourish (as ludicrous as it was 
unfair) in ridicule of the Associated Volunteers, when the country 
was threatened with invasion by the first Bonaparte. With infinite 
humour he described their military evolutions, ending in a climax of 
nine tailors, commanded by their foreman, encamped in a garret ! 

Humorous anecdotes, especially when associated with broad 
mimicry ; repartees, with the same accompaniment, exposing the 
blunder or weakness of an adversary, are burlesque. In literary com- 
position, however, the burlesque is most commonly couched in verse, 
in which class the Italian language is the most abounding; but 
almost every language has its burlesque poems, the prevailing cha- 
racter being constantly allied to satire, but of a good-natured cast : 
for although (as in farce composition) no burlesque is devoid of 
satire, every satire is not a burlesque—as may be instanced in the 
eminent satirical writings in Roman, Italian, French, and English 
literature. I conceive that the “ Gargantua” of Rabelais is the most 
perfect combination of extravagant burlesque and pungent satire 
with unvarying good temper that is upon record. 

In the sister art of painting, or drawing, burlesque is displayed with 
eminent success. I believe that the matter-of-fact, mercantile, shop- 
keeping English (as we have been designated) have never been 
surpassed—perhaps not even equalled—by the most mercurial of 
their European brethren, for the abundance, as well as the wit and 
humour, of their caricatures. To refer to one instance of a thousand 
that might be quoted from the illustrious M/r. Punch alone, I might 
name the welcome ridicule with which he received the insane attempt 
to revive the antique in art, with its tortuosities of limb and scorn of 
rule and order in perspective, and by his signal burlesque of a 
romantic invasion with which we were threatened by the French— 
drawing a ludicrous parody upon the famous old Bayeux tapestry 
—which is a pictorial record of the Norman conquest. Our 
political satirists in art, however, ought never to be mentioned 
without including the excessively clever illustrator of the “Slap 
at Slop,” and of those caustic rebukes to a selfish injustice which 
had nearly thrown the whole country into a social and moral revolu- 
tion. Many of the caricatures of that particular event in our history 
were perfect specimens of burlesque, being ludicrous parodies upon 
the grandiose in art. But the most orthodox caricaturists—sheer, 
bond-fide caricaturists—that our country has produced; men whose 
genius for exaggeration was displayed both in design and character ; 
were, I think, the celebrated Bunbury, Gilray, and Rowlandson. 
The force of broad, unmitigated delirium of burlesque, as seen in 
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some of their subjects, can scarcely be surpassed. Such an accumu- 
lation of catastrophe was surely never brought together in one 
compass as in Gilray’s caricature of “A company alarmed upon a 
lady rising to ring the bell.” The rush of anticipation on the part of 
all the gentlemen present, with the accruing misfortunes to their 
persons and dresses, are prodigious! It is the Ultima Thule of 
“confusion worse confounded”—the macrocosm of disorder and 
calamity. 

Hogarth was pre-eminent in burlesque humour; only surpassed, 
perhaps, by his keenness in satire. His series of electioneering 
subjects; his “March to Finchley,” which used to hang in the 
dining-hall of the Foundling Hospital; his ‘ Morning,” ‘“ Noon,” 
and “Night ;” his “ Enraged Musician ;” his “ Midnight Conversa- 
tion,” where the parson (who is chairman) has floored the whole 
company ; and with serene triumph is ladling out the punch. But 
his purest example of the burlesque is to be seen in that curious 
and clever print wherein he has combined circumstances and 
groupings for the purpose of producing the effect of false perspective 
in art: the bird on the distant mountain being brought as near to 
the eye as the man in the foreground, who is lighting his pipe from 
a candle on the hill; and the angler on one side of the river is 
dropping his line into the porter-pot of the gentleman who is regaling 
himself on the other side. These, with a host of other subjects that 
might be quoted, have constituted their author the greatest pictorial 
wit and moralist that has yet existed. 

One of our writers upon the characteristic distinctions of burlesque 
has included in the category, “Sketches of low life, and merry- 
making, exhibited by many of the Dutch and Flemish painters: 
and also in the representations of deformed and uncouth figures, such 
as are found among ancient and modern sculpture.” To this opinion 
it may be objected that the Dutch pictures of scenes in low life are 
faithful representations of human nature—not exaggerations of realities ; 
and, therefore, they do not range under the head of burlesque 
painting ; while the representations of deformity and uncouthness in 
ancient sculpture (such as may be seen in the ornamental portions of 
Gothic architecture) should be designated as examples of the gro- 
tesque rather than the dur-lesque in art. 

The Arabesque, also, is a variety of the grotesque, inasmuch as it 
exhibits an uncouth and fantastic departure from the reality of nature 
—not, however, associated with a sense of humour, and therefore is 
not burlesque. 

In the sister art of music the burlesque feature can be employed 
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only to a limited extent. Music is incapable of expressing satire. 
Its phraseology can suggest emotions of tenderness, of hilarity, of 
gravity, and even of awe ; and it is greatly convertible in heroic and 
martial sentiments : but beyond these broad and distinctive classes 
of passions, music must rely for true utterance upon the illustrative 
glossary of language. Without this key to the composer’s meaning, he 
cannot express even the mock-heroic; for music is incapable of 
irony. An irony in musical phraseology, when divested of the 
accompanying dialect, becomes an earnest truism in expression. 
Music requires the same literary explanation which in the infancy 
of pictorial art was wont to accompany the representations of 
animated and still life—as, “This is a horse ;” “‘ This is a house :” it 
was requisite to name the subjects represented—that they be not 
mistaken. 

A greatly descriptive tone-poet, like Beethoven, may convey in 
musical language, divested of the accompaniment of words, his ideas 
of a subject, a scene, or a story, as may be instanced in those sublime 
compositions of his, the “Sinfonia Eroica,” and the “ Pastoral 
Symphony ;” but even in these his design must be previously pro- 
mulgated, or his auditors will not be able accurately to appreciate 
his intention. The musician’s language is necessarily mystical and 
equivocal; for the same combinations of tones which he might 
intend to express an emotion of filial tenderness, the hearer might 
interpret into the demonstration of a lover’s appeal to his mistress : 
and this, or indeed any other musical phraseology, when employed to 
convey an idea of burlesque, must be “ married to immortal verse,” 
to give it a “local habitation”—a veritable identity. Music will 
suggest, as well as illustrate, the most divine thoughts; and he is 
indeed of a rude and unenviable nature who can recognise no touch 
of its sweet quality; but in universality of appeal to the senses of 
imagination and judgment, it must, I think, be pronounced an 
ineffective art, when compared with those of poetry and painting. 

The earliest composition in burlesque, I take to be Homer's 
celebrated “ Battle of the Frogs and the Mice.” The spirit of grave, 
broad humour has in this remarkable mock-heroic poem been carried 
at once to an undeniable climax of perfection. The elevation of 
the minute and contemptible into the grand and terrible, by the 
means of sonorous and swelling language, as well as of the legitimate 
epic machinery, is so accurate, and indeed it is so complete an 
anticipation of the modern style in burlesque humour, that one 
almost hesitates to credit the tradition as to the antiquity of the 
poem. I know not, however, why the genius of the old Greek should 
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not have anticipated perfection in one class of writing, as our 
Shakespeare (centuries after) has done in another. The most ortho- 
dox and legitimate translation of this very humorous War Epic 
(pronouncing hesitatingly) I take to be that of the illustrious trans- 
lator of all the Homeric series—George Chapman; and, to the 
unclassic, and every-day reader, the most agreable version will be 
William Cowper's. His blank verse harmonises with the mock 
dignity of the original : and, with a happy fidelity, he has preserved 
the Greek compound words, which add merit to his translation, 
while with their sonorous inflation the bombastious character of the 
burlesque is enhanced. 

Shakespeare has also given us one perfect specimen of dramatic 
burlesque in his “‘ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” “The most lament- 
able comedy and the most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisbe,” as 
represented in the Royal presence of Theseus and Hippolyta, in 
honour of their nuptials, by those poor and rude but loyal ‘‘Athenian 
mechanicals,” is an amusing exhibition of the bathos in theatrical 
production. The comical shifts they are compelled to resort to in 
their personations—one performer (with his face plastered) repre- 
senting the wall through which the distressed lovers are to sigh forth 
their impassioned strains, his fingers being the chink in the envious 
obstruction to the union of the love-lorn pair; Professor Bottom 
recommending the arrangement, “Some man or other must present 
Wall, and let him have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough- 
cast about him, to signify wall ; or let him hold his fingers thus, and 
through that cranny shall Pyramus and Thisbe whisper.” Another 
gentleman (Mr. Peter Quince) recommends, in case the moon'should 
not shine on the night of performance, that one of the company 
“must come in with a bush of thorns and a lantern, and say he 
comes to disfigure or to present the person of Moonshine.” Master 
Snug, the joiner, who is to personate the lion, has his misgivings as 
to the propriety of such an introduction before the ladies ; and little 
Starveling, the tailor, ventures to insinuate, “ Will not the ladies be 
afeard of the lion? J fear it, I promise you;” while that great 
actor, Bottom, confirms the objection: ‘Masters, you ought to 
consider with yourselves; to bring in—heaven shield us !—a lion 
among ladies, is a most dreadful thing ; for there is not a more fear- 
ful wild fowl than your lion living, and we ought to look to it.” And 
as an amendment, it is proposed that a “ prologue must tell he is not 
alion. Nay,” adds Bottom, “you must name his name, and half 
his face must be seen through the lion’s neck, and he himself must 
speak through, saying thus, or to the same defect ;—‘ Ladies—or fair 
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ladies—I would wish you, or I would request you, or I would 
entreat you, not to fear, not to tremble ; my life for yours. If you 
think I come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life. No, Iam no 
such thing. I am a man as other men are.’ And there, indeed, let 
him name his name, and tell them plainly he is Snug, the joiner.” 
The representation of the play before the Duke is sufficiently 
humorous, with its inflated and nonsensical dialogue ; but the main 
amusement is centred in the preparation and rehearsal of the piece. 
The character of Bottom, dictating, meddling, interfering, and wish- 
ing to play each part as it is named, is a rich specimen of cock-a- 
whoop conceit. At every step that we take in the company of our 
Shakespeare how constantly does the gentle sympathy of his nature 
reveal itself! When Duke Theseus is apprised of the poor mechanics’ 
petition to present their play in his honour, and the attendant ventures 
to dissuade him from granting their request, on the score of its being 
unworthy of his ear, Theseus, in the vea/ aristocratic spirit of gentility, 
answers :— 
I will hear that play; 
For never anything can be amiss, 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 


Among all his other virtues, Shakespeare was essentially the gentle- 
man—the gentleman in manners, and the gentleman in heart. 

The next burlesque to be referred to will be the celebrated 
“ Rehearsal,” written by the yet more celebrated George Villiers, 
the Duke of Buckingham in Charles the Second’s reign—the man 
whose character Dryden sketched with such masterly force in his 
poem of “ Absalom and Achitophel”—the force of the satire quite 
commensurate with the appreciation of the nature and genius of the 
original. i 

The “ Rehearsal” exhibits points of novelty in design, and more 
than ordinary talent in execution. The idea was an excellent one: 
to introduce upon the stage a popular author superintending the 
rehearsal of his own tragedy, and that tragedy to consist mainly of 
passages parodied from the popular pieces then in vogue. There is 
some very hard, but certainly quite as fair, hitting at Dryden’s 
bombast—Buckingham satirising its author under the character of 
Bayes, the composer of the tragedy rehearsed. ‘The false situations 
and contrivances, false imagery, and false taste of every description 
in the plays that Buckingham satirised are so glaring as almost to 
neutralise the merit of his burlesque. They carry in them their own 
condemnation ; they are their own satire. For instance, as an 
example of falseness in “contrivance,” in the real play of ‘The 
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Amorous Prince” all the chief commands and directions of the prin- 
cipal characters are delivered in whispers. Mr. Bayes, therefore 
(in the “ Rehearsal”), premonishes his friends who attend the 
preparation of his piece that, “‘as he will do nothing that has ever 
been done before, instead of beginning with a scene that discovers 
something of the plot, 7 begin my play,” he says, “ with a whisper.” 
And then we have the following original scene between the Gentle- 
man Usher and the Physician to the two Kings of Brentford :— 


Phy. Some rumours great are stirring; and if Lorenzo should prove false— 
which none but the gods can tell—you then perhaps would find that 





[Whispers.] 
Gent. Ush. Alone do you say? 
Phy. No; attended with the noble—— [Whispers.] 
Gent. Ush. Who? he in grey ? 
Phy. Yes, and at the head of—— [Whispers.] 
Gent, Ush. Then, sir, most certain ’twill in time appear these are the reasons 


that have moved him to it :—First, he—[ Whispers]—secondly, they—[ Whispers}— 
thirdly, and lastly, both he and they——-_ [ Whisfers.] 

Bayes (to his friends). Now they both whisper. [Zxeunt whispering.] 

This is one slight specimen (and it is enough) of the satire and 
burlesque upon plot and “ contrivance.” 

As an example of false metaphor, the Physician says to the Gentle- 
man Usher :—‘ The place you fill has more than amply exacted the 
talents of a wary pilot; and those threatening storms, which, like 
impregnate clouds, hover o’er our heads, will (when they are once 
grasped but by the eye of reason) melt into fruitful showers of bless- 
ings on the people.” Bayes says to his friends: “ Pray mark that 
allegory :—Is not that good?” 


Fohnson. Yes, that grasping of a storm with the eye is admirable. 


Had this satire been curtailed to half its proportion, it would have 
been more effective, as well as satisfactory. Five acts of very flat 
dialogue between the author and his friends, interspersed with the 
scenes of the mock tragedy, render the reading of this famous pro- 
duction a labour of praiseworthy patience. The last three acts, I 
confess, that I did accomplish for my present purpose, purely as a 
duty. It is satisfactory, however, to bear in mind that the trumpery 
which Buckingham so effectually smothered with derision was in 
full feather and favour, at the Court and at the beer-shop, when 
Shakespeare was known only through the monstrous and obscen 
alterations of Dryden. 

It will readily be seen that the “ Rehearsal” was the prototype of 


Sheridan’s “Critic.” The originality of the plan, therefore, being 
002 
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ceded to Buckingham, it must be confessed that one act of Sheridan’s 
play contains more wit and humour than could be collected 
from the entire composition of its predecessor. Bayes, and his two 
friends, Johnson and Smith, are specimens of inert and flabby 
commonplace ; whereas, Sheridan’s Puff is full of vivacity and 
amusement. Dangle, again, is a capital reflection of a gossiping 
theatrical eaves-dropper ; Sneer is a bottle of vitriolic-acid; and 
Sir Fretful Plagiary (who, it is said, was intended for Cumberland) 
is a perfect portrait of a thin-skinned, irritable author. Nothing can 
be more dramatic in effect than his nervous anxiety to hear what his 
literary enemies say of him, with his spasmodic laughter as each 
lampoon is repeated; and Sheridan has humorously graduated the 
scale of his mirth-anguish. First, we have three “‘ Ha, ha, has!” 
then, as the doses strengthen, two ; and the “last most fatal go” (as 
Mr. Squeers would say) is accompanied by one gasp—“ Ha!!!” The 
writing in this scene is exquisitely polished satire. Here is the 
climax of it :— 


Sir Fret. Well—and, pray now—not that it signifies—what might the gentle- 
man say of me? 

Sneer. Why, he roundly asserts that you have not the slightest invention or 
original genius whatever, though you are the greatest traducer of all other 
authors living. 

Sir Fret. Ha, ha, ha!—very good ! 

Sneer. That, as to comedy, you have not one idea of your own, he believes, 
even in your commonplace-book—where stray jokes and pilfered witticisms are 
kept with as much method as the ledger of the Lost and Stolen Office. 

Sir Fret. Ha, ha, ha !—very pleasant ! 

Sneer. Nay, that you are so unlucky as not to have the skill even to steal with 
taste; but that you glean from the refuse of obscure volumes, where more 
judicious plagiarists have been before you; so that the body of your work is a 
composition of dregs and sediments—like a bad tavern’s worst wine. 

Sir Fret. Ha, ha! 

Sneer. In your more serious efforts, he says, your bombast would be less 
intolerable, if the thoughts were ever suited to the expression ; but the homeliness 
of the sentiment stares through the fantastic encumbrance of its fine language, 
like a clown in one of the new uniforms. 

Sir Fret. Ha—ha! 

Sneer. That your occasional tropes and flowers suit the general coarseness of 
your style as tambour-sprigs would a ground of linsey-wolsey ; while your imita- 
tions of Shakespeare resemble the mimicry of Falstaff’s page, and are about as 
near the standard of the original. 

Sir Fret. H—a—! 

Sneer. In short, that even the finest passages you steal are of no service to 
you; for the poverty of your own language prevents their assimilating; so that 
they lie on the surface, like lumps of marl on a barren moor, encumbering what 
it is not in their power to fertilise. 
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Sir Fret. [After great agitation.| Now, another person would be vexed at this. 

Sneer. Oh! but I wouldn’t have told you, only to divert you. 

Sir Fret. I know it—I am diverted—Ha, ha, ha! ‘Not the least invention ! ” 
Ha, ha, h—very good—very good. 

Sneer. Yes—no genius !—Ha, ha, ha! 

Dangle. A severe rogue! Ha—ha—ha!—but you are quite right, Sir Fretful, 
never to read such nonsense. 

Sir Fret. To be sure! for if there is anything to one’s praise, it is a foolish 
vanity to be gratified at it; and if it is abuse—why, one is always sure to hear of 
it from one d—d good-natured friend or another. 


The whole of the first act, which is the introduction to the 
burlesque, is written with equally sustained vivacity and caustic wit ; 
and Puffs catalogue raisonnée of the several branches of Puffery 
would not be overshadowed by Touchstone’s famous list of Defini- 
tions of the Quarrel. 

In this same play of “ The Critic,” the rehearsing of “ The Spanish 
Armada” need only be referred to—the main points of its mock 
heroism having become so familiar as to be almost proverbial. The 
author Puff’s unassailable conceit; Dangle’s imbecile acquiescence 
with all the absurdities perpetrated ; and Sneer’s running comment 
of sarcasm, couched in the form of provokingly simple questions, 
are all delightfully contrasted characters. Then we have the historical 
portrait of Sir Christopher Hatton, who is “known by his turning 
out his toes ”— illustrious through Europe for his skill in dancing. 
The warlike Leicester, with his followers, and their prayer to Mars: 
“In a stage emergency, nothing like a prayer,” says Mr. Puff: and 
so, they all “ pray together,” and afterwards raise a difficulty how they 
are to make their exit, Mr. Puff suggesting whether they “could not 
go off kneeling,” the effect would be so novel. 

The florid love-strains of the heroine, Tilburina, who goes mad in 
white satin, and her attendant accompanying her distraction in white 
muslin. 

The desperation of the hero, Don Whiskerandos, who is out- 
rivalled by the enamoured Beefeater, and gallantly dies in the cause 
of his white Love. 

Oh, cursed parry! that last thrust in tierce 
Was fatal !—Captain, thou hast fenced well !— 
And Whiskerandos quits this bustling scene 
For all Eter-[Dies] 

Beef. Nity he would have added, but stern death 
Cut short his being and the noun at once. 


Then we have THE famous burlesque point in the tragedy—Lord 
Burleigh’s sublime shake of the head—Jove’s Nod in full conclave 
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not more portentous and significant. This is, perhaps, the most 
original piece of serio-comic humour that ever was thought of. With 
the true dramatic tact also, Sheridan has concentrated the wit of the 
incident. No one better than he both knew and practised the Great 
Teacher’s axiom, that “ Brevity is the soul of wit, and tediousness 
the outward limbs and flourishes.” So, the whole scene is thus briefly 
and delightfully dismissed. 


[Znter LorD BuRLEIGH. Goes slowly to a chair and sits.) 

Sneer. Mr. Puff. 

Puff. Hush !—vastly well, sir! vastly well! a most interesting gravity ! 

Dangle. What, isn’t he to speak at all ? 

Puff. Egad, I thought you’d ask me that: yes, it’s a very likely thing that a 
Minister in his situation, with the whole affairs of the nation on his head, should 
have time to talk; but hush, or you’ll put him out. 

Sneer. Put him out! how the plague can that be, if he’s not going to say any- 
thing? 

Puff. There’s a reason! Why, his part is to chink ; and how the plague do 
you imagine he can think, if you keep talking ? 

Dangle. That’s very true, upon my word. 


[BURLEIGH comes forward, shakes his head, and exit.] 


Sneer. He is very perfect indeed. Now, pray, what did he mean by that ? 

Puff. You don’t take it ? 

Sneer. No, I don’t, upon my soul. 

Puff. Why, by that shake of the head he gave you to understand that eyen 
though they had more justice in their cause, and wisdom in their measures; yet 
if there was not a greater spirit shown on the part of the people, the country 
would at last fall a sacrifice to the hostile ambition of the Spanish monarchy. 

Sneer. The devil! Did he mean all that by shaking his head ? 

Puff. Every word of it—if he shook his head as I taught him. 


There is one feature in Sheridan’s dramatic character that must 
ever command our respect: and that is, his total freedom from all 
unworthy aims at popularity. Writing, as he did, in the thick of the 
Anti-Jacobin, and “Bible-Crown-and-Constitution,” and “Last-guinea- 
and-life-and-fortune” cry, we have no clap-traps from his pen—no 
cheap applauses—no pzeans upon our glorious triune constitution, 
our wooden walls, and our brave tars. Moreover, in his dialogue we 
have no mean equivocations and innuendos. He had as much wit 
and knowledge of character, more dramatic tact, and as much buoyant 
humour as his predecessors of the Congreve school ; but he has not 
one iota of the ribaldry of that age; neither does he descend to the 
paltry compromise with licentiousness—“ letting I dare not wait upon 
I would ”—that attaches to some of his contemporaries. Sheridan 
has no mental reservations ; and that is an honourable blossom to 
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add to the wreath of his fame in this our age of cant, equivocation, 
and insincerity. 

Fielding was, I believe, the first to dramatise in heroic burlesque 
the favourites among our nursery legends. His “ History of Tom 
Thumb the Great” is an amusing extravaganza, of which the altered 
version, as it has been represented on the stage, is a ruthless curtail- 
ment. The original copy is not only more ample in dialogue and 
harangue, but it is enriched with ludicrous parodies upon speeches 
and scenes of illustrious celebrity : some of the passages having been 
transplanted from their original stations, where they had flourished 
in unconscious bombast ; while in their new positions they have all 
the air of indigenous growth: for there are lines in Dryden’s and 
Nat Lee’s tragedies that are perfect examples of the boundary 
between the sublime and the ridiculous ; so slight, indeed, that, like 
the military heroes in the Showman’s box, it may be said, “‘ Which- 
ever you please, my little dears.” Dryden’s forte was sterling, strong 
sense, an imperial command of language, and an overpowering scorn 
and satire: but, being deficient in the finest quality of fancy (so im- 
portant a requisite to complete the poetical faculty), his imagery was 
not always in keeping either with his characters or the occasion of 
employing it. Poor Nat Lee was a decided genius, without the 
ballast of judgment to steady its course. His physiognomy was an 
index to his intellectual character—wild, wayward, and imaginative, 
with an expression of melancholy insanity intensely pathetic. The 
original edition of the “Tom Thumb” is, moreover, accompanied 
by notes and various readings, in solemn satire of those pompous 
commentators who dilate upon what is palpable and pass over the 
obscure in signification. 

“The Beggars’ Opera,” though a humorous picture of low life, can 
scarcely range within the term of “ burlesque.” Its second title, given 
to it by its author, Gay (“A Newgate Pastoral”), is burlesque ; but the 
whole piece is a refined satire, and the language is appropriate to the 
sphere and class of persons who occupy the scenes. Macheath is no 
caricature of the highwaymen of that age; and the Peachums and 
Lockets were strict portraits of the time. Burlesque (as already said) 
consists in an undue elevation of the low, and a vulgarising of the 
exalted, in real life. 

“The Rovers of Weimar,” by George Canning, which is to be 
found in the collected poetry of the “ Anti-Jacobin Review,” where 
it first appeared, is a richly coloured travesty of the Kotzebue school 
of dramatic literature. The extravagant and extemporaneous pro- 
testations of Love and everlasting Friendship, the slip-shod morality 
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of the school, the ludicrous dislocation and confounding of all 
chronology, such as the Morning Advertiser containing a report of 
the Barons meetmg King John at Runnymede, the bold anachronisms 
and rampant incongruities huddled all together in wild disorder, 
stamp this as a very high-class burlesque. 

The first introduction of the heroine, Miss Matilda Pottingen, is 
conducted in the true spirit of the mock sentimental. She is 
informed by the landlady of her mn that she cannot have dinner till 
the Brunswick post-waggon comes in. 


Matilda. Well, then, I must have patience. [Zxit LANDLADY.] Oh, 
Casimere ' how often have the thoughts of thee served to amuse these moments 
of expectation! What a difference, alas! Dimner—it is taken away as soon as 
it is over, and we regret it not !—it returns again with the return of appetite. 
The beef of to-morrow will succeed to the mutton of to-day, as the mutton of 
to-day succeeded to the veal of yesterday. But when once the heart has been 
occupied by a beloved object, in vain would we attempt to supply the chasm by 
another. How easily are our desires transferred from dish to dish! Love only, 
dear, delusive, delightful Love! restrains our wandering appetites, and confines 
them to a particular gratification. [Post-horn blows. Re-enter LANDLADY.] 
Madam, the post-waggon is just come in with only a single gentlewoman. 

Mat. Then show her up—and let us have dinner instantly. [LANDLADY 
going.} And remember—[A/ter a moment's recollection, and with great earnest- 
ness |—remember the toasted cheese! [ter Mrs. CECILIA MUCKINFELDT.] 

Mat. Madam, you seem to have had an unpleasant journey, if I may judge 
from the dust on your riding-habit. 

Cecilia. The way was dusty, madam, but the weather was delightful. It 
recalled to me those blissful moments when the rays of desire first vibrated 
through my soul. 

Mat. [ Aside.) Thank heaven! I have at last found a heart which is in unison 
with my own. [Zo CrciLIA.] Yes, I understand you—the first pulsation of 
sentiment—the silver tones upon the yet unsounded harp. 

Cecil. The dawn of life—[Putting her hand upon her heart}—when this 
blossom first expanded its petals to the penetrating dart of Love. 

Mat. Yes, the time—the golden time, when the first beams of the morning 
meet and embrace ene another! the blooming blue upon the yet unplucked 
plum. 

Cecil, Your countenance grows animated, my dear madam. 

Mat. And yours, too, is glowing with illumination. 

Cecil. I had long been looking out for a congenial spirit! My heart was 
withered—but the beams of yours have rekindled it. 

Mat. A sudden thought strikes me—let us swear an eternal friendship. 

Cecil. Let us agree to live together ! 

Mat. Willing!y! [With rapidity and earnestness.] 

Cecil. Let us embrace. [They embrace:] 


The most perfect point, however, of the mock-heroic in the piece 
is the dungeon scene, with the soliloquy of the hero (Rogero), who, 
in excellent burlesque of the once fashionable taste in dramatic 
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composition, is made to bewail the bitterness of his fate in an 
“aria agitata;” and this he introduces in the following unique and 
ingenious manner. 


Soft! What air was that? It seemed a sound of more than human warblings. 
Again! Only the wind—it is well, however; it reminds me of that melancholy 
air which has so often solaced the hours of my captivity. Let me see whether 
the damps of this dungeon have not yet injured my guitar. [He takes his guitar, 
tunes it, and begins the air, with a full accompaniment from the orchestra.) 


Whene’er with haggard eyes I view 
This dungeon I am rotting in, 
I think of those companions true 
Who studied with me at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 
-niversity of Gottingen. 
[Weeps, and pulls out a blue handkerchief, with which he wipes his eyes; gdving 
tenderly at it, he proceeds. ] 
Sweet kerchief! check’d with heavenly blue, 
Which once my love sat knotting in! 
Alas! Matilda then was true! 
At least I thought so at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 
-niversity of Gottingen. 
{At the repetition of this line Rogero clanks his chains in cadence. ] 
Barbs, barbs, alas! how swift ye flew, 
Her neat post-waggon trotting in! 
Ye bore Matilda from my view ; 
Forlorn I languish’d at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


This faded form, this pallid hue ! 
This blood my veins is clotting in: 
My years are many—they were few 
When first I enter’d at the U- 
eniversity of Gottingen, 
-niversity of Gottingen. 


There first for thee my passion grew, 
Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingen. 
Thou wast the daughter of my tu- 
-tor, law-professor at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 
ehiversity of Gottingen. 


Sun, moon, and thou vain world, adieu ! 
That kings and priests are plotting in: 
Here doom’d to starve on water-gru- 
-el, never shall I see the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 
-niversity of Gottingen. 
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[During the last stanza he dashes his head repeatedly against the walls of his 
prison, and finally so hard as to produce a visible contusion. He then throws 
himself on the floor in an agony. The curtain drops—the music still continuing 
to play, till it has wholly fallen.} 


In the amplitude and lengthened detail of stage direction in this 
burlesque Canning has also satirised the school of Kotzebue, and 
that which succeeded in the writings of Victor Hugo, and other 
French dramatists ; and where the directions are so minute and ver- 
bose that they border upon the “burlesque” of the melodramatic. 
One main feature, too, of the burlesque cannot fail to have been 
noticed in the above composition ; and that is, that it is poetry only 
in the division of the syllables, which are so arranged as to produce 
the rhymes ; in other respects, they are sheer prose ; for instance— 
“Thou wast the daughter of my tutor, law professor at the University 
of Gottingen.” 

There is one subject, however, which Canning—in concert with 
many of his party at that period—considered to be an exceedingly 
good joke; and which, in the present day, would be but coolly 
appreciated: I mean, that of ridiculing the anguish of a man who 
has been dungeon-bound for years in the cause of what Ae con- 
siders rational liberty—and therefore justice. The imprisonment 
of Trenck at Magdeburg, with half a hundredweight of chains 
upon his body; and of Silvio Pellico in the Piombi at Venice, 
where he was almost suffocated with the heat, are scarcely subjects 
for horse-laughter, even though the sufferers have offended against a 
constituted legitimacy. Canning was a brilliant and first-water wit ; 
but he had no real appreciation of true sentiment, and much less of 
true feeling. 

Carey’s “ Chrononhotonthologos” is humorous in design ; and it 
starts off with a fine inflation; but its career is unequal, and the 
finale is a prostration. It must have been like a cordial to the 
feelings of the author to have witnessed the effect of his first two 
lines upon the audience. It is like the opening of a Greek tragedy. 


[Znter COUNSELLOR and GENERAL. ] 
Counsellor. Aldiborontiphoscophornio! Where left you Chrononhotontho- 
logos ? 
Sir Aldiborontiphoscophornio informs Mr. Counsellor Rigdum Fun- 
nidos that he left His Majesty Chrononhotonthologos rather sleepy 
after the fatigue of the war. During their colloquy, however, His 
Majesty is seen to approach :— 


But lo! the King his footsteps this way bending, 
His cogitative faculties immers’d 
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In cogibundity of cogitation : 

Let silence close our folding doors of speech, 
Till apt attention tell our heart the purport 
Of this profound profundity of thought. 


The King of the Antipodes is conquered, and brought prisoner of 
war to the court of Chrononhotonthologos; whose Consort (of 
course) takes pity on and falls in love with the captive monarch ; 
and he, being an Antipodzan, naturally stands upon his head, and 
embraces her Majesty with his feet. This same ‘“ Chrononhotontho- 
logos,” after all, is but a trifle ; and yet it displays more imagination 
than other productions of the same class; such, for instance, as the 
burlesque of “The Tailors; or a Tragedy for Warm Weather,” with 
its civil war of the two factions, the “ Flints and the Dungs :” or the 
“Midas,” which can only have retained its popularity by means of 
its pretty music ; and this, by the way, confirms the remark hitherto 
made as to the general inaptitude of music to assimilate with broad 
burlesque ideas. The air, “ Pray, Goody, please to moderate the 
rancour of your tongue” (which is sung by Apollo), is of so earnest 
and graceful a character that no mortal entertains a humorous 
association with it ; and, without the alteration of a note, it might be 
transferred to verses of elegance and sentiment. The dialogue and 
general construction of the piece are coarse, vulgar, and (I cannot 
but think) are stupid. 

The “ Bombastes Furioso”” may take the same rank in merit ; the 
dying speech in it at the close being a word-for-word imitation of 
that of Don Whiskerandos in the “Critic.” I wish it were etiquette, 
upon the present occasion, to isolate and give it notoriety. 

Among the travesties of celebrated classical works, those of Homer, 
and Virgil’s great epic, the “ A®neid,” have heretofore dwelt in 
some reputation. I have not seen a copy of the latter since early 
youth; and the impression then derived was that of excessive 
coarseness of language, and but limited humour—with less wit. A 
bulky travesty is no less than a bulky bore ; tedious as an eternal 
punster, and monotonous as a jest-book. Many years ago was 
published an “ Encyclopedia of Wit;” a squat, corpulent volume 
of mayhap a thousand pages.. After the corrector of the press had 
read that book (and this he would do as he would read an Interest- 
table, or a Time-table) after the printer, it is difficult to conceive 
a second reader performing the same task—unless, indeed, he were 
in solitary confinement ; and if he were not in gaol, he ought to be, 
for the deliberate murder of his precious time. There is no great 
larceny more heinous than that of reading a jest-book. If “the 
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man who would make a pun would pick a pocket,” what is the 
amount of that man’s delinquency who would read through a whole 
jest-book ? 

Of all the travesties that I am acquainted with, I know of no one 
containing more genuine humour, and wit too, than Poole’s burlesque 
of “ Hamlet.” Some of the points in the dialogue are parodied 
with ludicrous closeness and mock gravity. Such, for instance, as 
in the first scene, when the King says :— 

And now, Laertes, what’s the news with you? You told us of some suit— 
what is’t, Laertes ? 

Laer. My dread lord, your leave and favour to return to France. 
Poole’s version of the passage runs thus :— 

King. How now, Laertes, what’s the news with you? You told us of some 
suit. 

Laer. My Lord, that’s true ; 

I have a mighty wish to learn to dance, 
And crave your royal leave to go to France. 

King. Your suit is granted. 

Laer. Sire, I’m much your debtor. 

King. Then, brush! the sooner you are off the better. 


And in the same scene, in the original, the celebrated expostula- 
tion of Hamlet with his mother, upon his bewailment of his father’s 
death—“ ’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, nor customary 
suits of solemn black ”—and so forth, concluding— 


But I have that within which passeth show ; 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 


Poole winds up the argument of zs hero with the following aaa 
and concise vernacular idiom :— 
Talk not to me of ‘‘ seems ”—when husbands die, 
*Twere well if some folks seem’d the same as I. 
But I have that within you can’t take from me— 
As for black clothes—that’s all my eye and Tommy. 


The “ Notes,” also, upon the several passages in his travesty are 
framed in admirable imitation of the prevailing characteristic which 
distinguishes each of the commentators. We have the black-letter 
learning of Stevens, the ruthless and pernicious alteration of War- 
burton, the ponderous verbosity of Dr. Johnson—all parodied with 
amusing felicity. For instance, upon the line just quoted, Warburton, 
in his slashing, ex-cathedra way, decides that the passage should read 
thus :—“ Note: ‘My eye and Tommy.’ This is rather an obscure 
phrase. I suspect the author wrote, ‘My own to me,’ and that the 
passage originally stood thus :—‘ But I have that without you can’t 
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take from me, as my black clothes are all my own to me.’ The 
whole passage, which before was unintelligible, is by this slight 
alteration rendered perfectly clear, and may be thus explained :— 
You may disapprove of my outward appearance, but you cannot 
compel me to alter it; for you have no control over that which I 
wear without, as my black clothes are all my own to me—#. ¢., my 
own personal property—not borrowed from the royal wardrobe, but 
made expressly for me, and at my own expense.” 

Johnson, with his burly sagacity, hits the nail on the head. He 
says, “ Here is an elaborate display of ingenuity without accuracy. 
He that will wantonly sacrifice the sense of his author to supererogatory 
refinement may gain the admiration of the unlearned and excite the 
wonder of the ignorant, but of obtaining the praise of the illuminated 
and the approbation of the erudite let him despair. ‘ My eye and 
Tommy ’—i. ¢., ‘fudge ’—is the true reading, and the passage as it 
stands is correct.” 

Stevens, the antiquarian, crowns the annotation :—“TIn the ‘Righte 
Tragicall Hystorie of Master Thomas Thumbe,’ black letter, no 
date, I find, ‘’Tis all my eye and Betty Martin,’ used in the same 
sense. If the substitution of ‘Tommy’ for ‘ Betty Martin’ be 
allowed, Dr. Johnson’s explanation is just.” 

In the list of dramatic travesties, the last I shall allude to—and 
that on account of its merit—is Mr. Dowling’s burlesque of the tragedy 
of “Othello.” In it, the incorporation of the nigger dialect with the 
original language of the “noble Moor” is on many occasions 
extravagantly ludicrous, and the author has converted most of the 
known points of circumstance and phraseology in the tragedy to 
his purpose with no ordinary skill and appreciation of what con- 
stitutes genuine burlesque in writing. Like most compositions ot 
this character, however, its strength lies in the adjunct of theatrical 
representation, and in this respect it was greatly assisted at the little 
theatre in the Strand (when Hammond had it) ; for I should suppose 
that more intense laughter—laughter subsiding into gravity from sheer 
helplessness and exhaustion—never rang within the walls of a house 
of entertainment. 

Of a totally different ‘order of burlesque, but of the highest class, 
nevertheless, in its style of writing, must be mentioned that remark- 
able collection of papers entitled, “The Rejected Addresses,” written 
by the brothers James and Horace Smith. At the rebuilding of 
Drury Lane Theatre, in 1812, a prize was offered for the best address 
to be spoken at the opening, and this little collection purports to be 
those which had not been successful candidates for the prize. They 
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are imitations of the character and style of the most popular writers 
of that day. But that there may be some few readers unacquainted 
both with the matter and origin of these excessively clever imitations, 
it were an impertinence even to enter upon this explanation. Never- 
theless, in making this simple allusion to them, I would observe that, 
like all mimicry which has a dash of genius infused in its composition, 
the mere reflection of the broad and surface-features of the object 
represented form the least meritorious part of their accomplishment. 
In his extraordinary personal representations of individuals the emi- 
nent Matthews superadded the talent of presenting to the .“ mind’s 
eye” the same individual’s peculiar habit of thought, as well as of 
action and manner. His was both mental and physical mimicry. 
If he were to make a speech upon the same subject for four public 
characters, the order of mind in each would be as accurately 
reflected as their several and individual peculiarities would be 
daguerreotyped. 

And so with the “ Rejected Addresses ;” not only was the more 
palpable feature of each writer’s phraseology represented (a compara- 
tively easy task—so easy as to be commonly achieved, and to pass 
for cleverness), but the order of intellect and distinctive tone of 
thought in each were developed with uncommon felicity. The first 
and the most ludicrous of the imitations—expanding into an 
extravagance of caricature—is of a William Thomas Fitzgerald, 
celebrated for his public addresses and their rabid loyalty—rushing 
(of course) into common execration of the ‘ Corsican Monster,” as 
the Zimes of that day usually distinguished the First Napoleon. A 
slight specimen will be enough :— 

Base Bonaparté, filled with deadly ire, 

Sets, one by one, our play-houses on fire. 

Some years ago he pounced with deadly glee on 

The Opera-house, then burnt down the Pantheon. 
o * * 7 a 

Who burnt (confound his soul !) the houses twain 

Of Covent Garden and of Drury Lane? 

Who, while the British squadron lay off Cork 

(God bless the Regent and the Duke of York!), 

With a foul earthquake ravaged the Caraccas, 

And raised the price of dry goods and tobaccos ? 

Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites rise ? 

Who fills the — — with large blue — ? 
* 

Why, he, snes forging for this isle a a yoke, 

Reminds me of a line I lately spoke, 

‘* The tree of freedom is the British oak.” 

Bless every man possess’d of aught to give ; 
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Long may Long Tylney Wellesley Long Pole live ; 
God bless the Army, bless their coats of scarlet ; 
God bless the Navy, bless the Princess Charlotte ; 
God bless the Guards, though worsted Gallia scoff ; 
God bless their pig-tails, though they’re now cut off. 
And, oh! in Downing-street should Old Nick revel, 
England’s prime minister, then bless the Devil ! 


Those who have any recollection of the character and style of the 
celebrated William Cobbett—that Radical yeoman of the writers of 
his day—will at once delightedly recognise and guarantee the fidelity 
of the following passages to his quarter-staff way of laying about him. 
His “ Address” thus starts :—“To the gew-gaw fetters of rhyme 
(invented by the monks to enslave the people) I have a rooted 
objection :’—he will therefore address them in “ plain, home-spun, 
yeoman’s prose :” and thus he proceeds :— 


Most thinking people! When persons address an audience from the stage, it 
is usual, either in words or gesture, to say, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, your servant.” 
If I were base enough, mean enough, paltry enough, and drute beast enough to 
follow that fashion, I should tell two lies in a breath. In the first place, you are 
not ladies and gentlemen, but I hope something better; that is to say, honest men 
and women ; and, in the next place, if you were ever so much ladies, and ever so 
much gentlemen, I am not, nor ever will be, your ‘humble servant.”” You see 
me here, most thinking people [his usual title in his paper, the Regzster] by mere 
chance. I have not been within the doors of a play-house before for these ten 
years ; nor, till that abominable system of taking money at the doors is discon- 
tinued, will I ever sanction a theatre with my presence. The stage-door is the 
only gate of freedom in the whole edifice. . . . . Lookabout you. Are you 
not all comfortable? Nay, never shrink, man; speak out if you are dissatisfied, 
and tell me before I leave town. You are now (thanks to Mr. Whitbread) got 
into a large comfortable house. Not into a gimcrack palace ; not into a Solomon’s 
temple ; not into a frost-work of Brobdignag filigree ; but into a plain, honest, 
homely, industrious, wholesome, brown-brick play house. . . . . Now, most 
thinking people, cast your eyes over my head to what the builder (I beg his pardon, 
the architect) calls the ‘‘ proscenium.” No motto, no slang, no Popish Latin, to 
keep the people in the dark. No veluti in speculum. Nothing in the ‘dead 
languages ’—properly so called, for they ought to die, ay, and be damned to boot. 

- + Look at the brickwork, English audience! look at the brickwork! All 
pide and smooth, like a Quakers’ meeting. None of your Egyptian pyramids, to 
entomb subscribers’ capital. No over-grown colonnades of stone, like an alder- 
man’s gouty legs in white stockings, fit only to use as rammers for paving 
Tottenham Court Road. . . . . Apropos, as the French valets say, who 
cut their masters’ throats,—agropos, a word about dresses. You must, many of 
you, have seen what I have read a description of—Kemble and Mrs. Siddons in 
“‘Macbeth,” with more gold and silver plastered on their doublets than would have 
kept an honest family in butcher’s meat and flannel from year’s end to year’s end 
Tam informed (now, mind, I do not vouch for the fact), but I am informed that all 
such extravagant idleness is to be done away with here. Lady Macbeth is to have 
a plain quilted petticoat, a cotton gown, and a mob cap (as the Court parasites 
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call it ;—it will be well for them if, one of these days, they don’t wear a mob cap— 
I mean a white cap, with a mob to look at them) ; and Macbeth is to appear in an 
honest yeoman’s drab coat, and a pair of black calamanco breeches. Not Sal- 
amanca ; no, nor Talavera neither, my most noble Marquis [Wellesley], but plain, 
honest, black calamanco stuff breeches. This is right; this is as it should be. 

. Most thinking people, I have heard you much abused. There is not a 
empeunt in the language but is strung, fifty in a rope, like onions, by the 
Morning Post, and hurled in your teeth. You are called the mob ; and when they 
have made you out to be the mob, you are called the scum of the people, and the 
dregs of the people. I should like to know how you can be both. Take a basin 
of broth; not cheap soup, Mr. Wilberforce, not ‘‘ soup for the poor,” at a penny 
a quart, as your mixture of horses’ legs, brick dust, and old shoes was denomi- 
nated, but plain, wholesome, patriotic beef or mutton broth ; take this, examine 
it, and you will find—mind, I don’t vouch for the fact, but I am told you will find 
—the dregs at the bottom, and the scum at the top. I will endeavour to explain 
this to you :—England is a large earthenware pipkin ; John Bull is the beef thrown 
into it ; taxes are the hot water he boils in; rotten boroughs are the fuel that 
blazes under this same pipkin ; Parliament is the ladle that stirs the hodge-podge, 
and sometimes——but, hold! I don’t wish to pay Mr. Newman a second visit. 
[He had been imprisoned two years in Newgate, for a libel.] I leave you better 
off than you have been this many a day: You have a good house over your head ; 
you have beat the French in Spain; the harvest has turned out well ; the comet 
keeps its distance ; and red slippers are hawked about in Constantinople for next 
to nothing; and for all this, again and again I tell you, you are indebted to 
Mr. Whitbread!!!” 


One more, the last specimen (and assuredly, the finest of the 
imitations), shall be from Walter Scott’s “Address ;” it is the 
division of it entitled “The Burning.” ‘Those who have a recollec- 
tion of the vigorous ballad-poem of “ Marmion,” and the death of 
its hero, cannot fail to admire the following parody of that brilliant 
conclusion :— 


To those who on the hills around 
Beheld the flames from Drury’s mound 
As from a lofty altar rise, 
It seemed that nations did conspire 
To offer to the god of fire 
Some vast stupendous sacrifice ! 
The summon’d firemen woke at call, 
And hied them to their stations all ; 
Starting from short and broken snooze, 
Each sought his pond’rous hob-nail’d shoes, 
But first his worsted hosen plied, 
Plush breeches next, in crimson dyed, 
His nether bulk embraced ; 
Then jacket thick, of red or blue, 
Whose mossy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each respective crew, 
In tin or copper traced, 
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The engines thunder’d through the street, 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete, 
And torches glared, and clattering feet 

Along the pavement paced. 

And one, the leader of the band, 
From Charing Cross along the Strand, 
Like stag by beagles hunted hard, 
Ran till he stopp’d at Vin’gar yard. 
‘The burning badge his shoulder bore, 
The belt and oil-skin hat he wore, 
The cane he had his men to bang, 
Show’d foreman of the British gang— 
His name was Higginbottom. Now 
’*Tis meet that I should tell you how 

The others came in view : 

The Hand-in-hand the race begun, 
Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 
Th’ Exchange, where old insurers run, 

The Eagle, where the new ; 

With these came Rumford, Bumford, Cole, 
Robins from Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
Lawson and Dawson, cheek by jowl, 

Crump from St. Giles’s Pound : 
Whitford and Mitford joined the train, 
Hoggins and Muggins from Chick Lane, 
And Clutterbuck, who got a sprain 

Before the plug was found. 
Hobson and Jobson did not sleep, 
But ah! no trophy could they reap, 
For both were in the Donjon Keep 

Of Bridewell’s gloomy mound ! 
E’en Higginbottom now was posed, 
For sadder scene was ne’er disclosed ; 
Without, within, in hideous show 
Devouring flames resistless glow, 

And blazing rafters downward go, 

And never halloo “‘ Heads below!” 
Nor notice give at all. 

The firemen, terrified, are slow 

To bid the pumping torrent flow, 

For fear the roof should fall. 
Back, Robins, back! Crump, stand aloof! 
Whitford, keep near the walls! 
Huggins regard your own behoof, 

For, lo! the blazing rocking roof 

Down, down in thunder falls ! 

An awful pause succeeds the stroke, 

And o’er the ruins volumed smoke, 

Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 

Concealed them from th’ astonished crowd. 
VoL, VII., N.S. 1871. 
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At length, the mist awhile was cleared, 
When lo! amid the wreck upreared 
Gradual a moving head appeared, 

And Eagle firemen knew 
*Twas Joseph Muggins, name revered, 

The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 
** A Muggins! to the rescue, ho!” 

And poured the hissing tide : 
Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain, 
And strove and struggled all in vain, 

For, rallying but to fall again, 

He totter’d, sunk, and died ! 
Did none attempt, before he fell, 
To succour one they loved so well ? 
Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 
(His fireman’s soul was ai/ on fire) 

His brother chief to save ; 

But ah! his reckless, generous ire 

Served but to share his grave ! 

*Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 
Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke, 

Where Muggins broke before ; 

But sulph’ry stench and boiling drench 

Destroying sight, o’erwhelmed him quite, 
He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o’er his head, while fate he braved, 

His whizzing water-pipe he waved : 

“ Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps, 

You, Clutterbuck, come stir your stumps, 

Why are you in such doleful dumps ? 

A fireman, and afraid of bumps! 

What are they fear’d on? fools! ’od rot ’em!” 

Were the last words of Higginbottom. 


There is another work of similar complexion with the one just 
recorded; which, I suspect, is but little known: it is entitled 
“‘ Warreniana,” and was written by a Mr. Frederick Deacon, author 
of a series of papers in Blackwood’s Magazine, called the “ Picture 
Gallery.” Mr. Deacon was an elegant scholar, an apt critic, a refined 
wit, and (by a friendly record) a most amiable and honourable man. 
He died almost literally at the writing-desk, at the early age of 
forty-seven. 

The history of the “ Warreniana,” as I have been informed, is, that 
it was the result of a wager; the author having undertaken to produce 
a series of imitations of known writers, each composition to contain 
a puff of the renowned “ Warren’s Blacking.” Among the men of 
fame parodied, are Walter Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Byron, Leigh 
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Hunt, and Coleridge. One of the imitations, ‘“‘ The Old Cumberland 
Pedlar,” is a pleasant caricature of Wordsworth’s early style of com- 
position, in which the commonest of commonplaces in life are 
huddled together with lofty reflections upon humanity and the 
loveliest moralisings upon the wild-flowers of creation, 

Those who are intimate with Coleridge’s magnificent fragment of a 
witch-story, the “ Christabel,” will hold the original in no diminished 
reverence after reading Deacon’s burlesque upon it. These are the 
opening eight or ten lines of Coleridge’s poem :— 


’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 
And the owls have awaken’d the crowing cock : 
Tu-whit !—tu-whoo ! 
And hark, again! the crowing cock, 
How drowsily it crew. 
Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 
Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 
From her kennel beneath the rock 
She maketh answer to the clock ; 
Four for the quarters and twelve for the hour ; 
Ever and aye, by shine and show’r. 


Such writing as this could hardly escape a burlesque-searcher ; 


and Deacon has thus turned the subject to his profit :— 


Ten minutes to ten by St. Dunstan’s cluck, 
And the owl hath awakened the crowing cock : 
“* Cock-a-doodle-doo! Cock-a-doodle-doo! ” 
If he crow at this rate in so thrilling a note, 
Jesu Maria! he’ll catch a sore throat. 
Warren, the manufact’rer rich, 
Hath a spectral mastiff bitch ; 
To St. Dunstan’s clock, tho’ silent enow, 
She barketh her chorus of ‘“‘ bow-wow-wow :” 
‘* Bow” for the quarters, and “‘ wow” for the hour ; 
Naught cares she for the shine or the show’r. 


The last burlesque to be chronicled will be the “ Beppo” of Lord 
Byron, a poem remarkable for nothing more than the freedom and 
conversational style of its language and versification. These have so 
natural and unpremeditated an air that the rhymes appear to have 
fallen into their places spontaneously ; except, of course, where words 
have been selected for their fantasticalness and oddity, in order to 
display the poet’s power in triumphing over rhythmical difficulties ; 
so that one feels that any other location of the phrases would disturb 
and injure the current of the diction. It was in writing this smaller 
composition that the author felt he had struck upon the master-vein 


of his genius, which he afterwards followed out—“ yielding him 
PP2 
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such rich tribute”—in the “ Don Juan :” for, even allowing for the 
power in some of his descriptions in the serious poems, the intensity 
of Byron’s genius lay in wit, with humour, satire, sarcasm, scorn, and 
scornful ridicule. Upon all these points the condensation of his 
language is singularly fine. In his grave descriptions of character 
and of scenery Byron will sometimes be verbose —in his satire, 
never. 

In one of his letters, when speaking of the “ Beppo” that he had 
just finished, he says that the style and manner of the poem were 
suggested to him by reading that very clever and undeservedly 
neglected composition of the Right Hon. Hookham Frere ; which 
he called a “Prospectus and Specimen of an intended National 
Work, by William and Robert Whistlecraft, of Stowmarket, in Suffolk, 
harness and collar-makers, intended to comprise the most interesting 
particulars relating to King Arthur and his Round Table.” The 
very title of the book, with the names of its authors, was enough to 
ensure its quietus-birth with the public; and the consequence was 
that while scholars and people of select reading appreciated and 
cherished the wit in the poem, it was “ caviare to the general ;” and 
long since the eternal tides of novelty—worthy and worthless—pour- 
ing upon the high-shore of the world, have whelmed and smothered 
in their froth the merry Brothers Whistlecraft’s account of the feud 
between “the Monks and the Giants.” If, reader, in your search 
among the literary shingle on the beach, you stumble on this gem, 
put it in your pocket, and take it home. Your reward will exceed 
your pains. 

In an essay upon our “ Burlesque Writers,” it were an injustice, 
when concluding, not to have “one more last word,” and include in 
the list the author of the “ Ingoldsby Papers,” the late cheerful and 
Rev. William Barham. The series of humorous poems written 
under the above title appeared in Bentley's Miscellany, and they 
“walked the town awhile, numbering good intellects” among their 
readers. Mr. Barham’s talent was rather distinguished by the 
humour of noting mental and personal peculiarity, by quaint associa- 
tions, conventional incongruities, and social blunders and mistakes, 
than by a manifestation of real Wit. But his temper being equable 
and pleasant, and the sole aim of his writing being to throw a sun- 
shine upon the lead-coloured atmosphere of English “ worky-day 
life,” his praiseworthy and not overtopping ambition was responded 
to, and in his life-time he had his reward ; for his company was sought 
and coveted. 

To those who carp at and scrutinise the standard value of every 
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production of the intellect, and who inquire with a geometrical “ Cui 
bono?” into the w#é/ity of this burlesque order of writing ; who axiomise 
upon our duties to human nature—that every effort of the mind should 
be brought to bear upon our intellectual and social progression 
towards solid accomplishment and physical comfort ; who repudiate 
flourish and ornament, and frown at these quaint saturnalia of the 
intellect ; to those who insist upon mere “utility” as the “ greatest 
happiness principle” in this life, one would recommend the con- 
sistency of having solid, bare walls for their dwellings—certainly with 
no fluted columns and floral capitals ; still less with friezes and 
panels of Arabesque garniture. 

Nature herself is the wisest of utilitarians; for she uniformly 
associates the beautiful, the graceful, and the ornamental with the 
useful. We might have had trees and flowers fulfilling all their 
appointed duties, yet looking like hop-poles, and leather seed-bags. 
The mountains might have supplied us with marble and granite, and 
have been formed in ever-equable cubes ; and the clouds have “poured 
down their fatness” upon the parched and hungry earth without vary- 
ing their forms and hues in one ceaseless change of elegant and har- 
monious combination. Nature, too, has her freaks, her fantasies, her 
anomalies, her grotesques, her burlesques ; she, as it were, relaxes from 
her routine of duty, and has set us the example of varying the solidly 
useful with the fantastic. 


He, therefore, who of these delights can spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 


—_—_—s<—osaernenaesaes se eee see e_ee_eeeeeeeeee 











THE ILLUSION OF BIGNESS. 


F there are some proverbs which may be regarded as the 
concentration of wisdom, there are others which must surely 
be regarded as the concentration of folly. Such is the 
popular saying that “one cannot have too much of a good 

thing.” The cases in which this saying is true are rare indeed, while 
the cases in which it is untrue meet one on every side. And most 
especially is it untrue in the characteristic features of modern English 
life. Englishmen and Englishwomen of to-day are suffering chronically 
from a disease which may be described as bigness on the brain. We 
have the complaint, it is true, in a form which is mild in comparison 
with the aggravated shape which it assumes on the other side of the 
Atlantic. But it is quite sufficiently serious with ourselves ; and a 
more foolish, and silly, and suicidal mania never possessed the minds 
of those whom, even with the fear of Mr. Freeman before my eyes, I 
must, for convenience sake, call the Anglo-Saxon people. 

Of the more serious moral defects which enter into the fashionable 
love for mere bigness I am saying nothing, though it is impossible 
not to recognise the essentially irreligious element which often enters 
into it. Of its vulgarity, too, there can be no doubt; but then 
vulgarity is akin to irreligiousness, being radically opposed to the 
Christian idea of the perfect character. The vulgarity, however, of 
the passion for bigness is beyond my present scope. I am con- 
cerned only with its extreme foolishness. It is really one of the most 
ignorant and silly of infirmities, constantly defeating its own end; and 
one may apply to it, in all its strictness, Talleyrand’s famous saying on 
another quality : “ C’est plus qu’un crime, c’est une faute.” 

Its most conspicuous example is to be seen in the universal belief 
in the advantage of huge, colossal fortunes, as means to happiness. 
Perhaps I had better say as means to enjoyment, rather than as 
means to happiness. For by a certain surprising effort of legerde- 
main people are incessantly interchanging the two words “ happiness” 
and “enjoyment” as if they were precisely equivalent to one another. 
But, whether they imagine that bigness of income is a means to real 
happiness, or content themselves with the conviction that it is only a 
means towards enjoyment and increase of pleasure, they are equally 
in the wrong. In all seriousness, what does a man really gain when 
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his annual receipts go beyond a certain point? Let us take the 
advantages of being very rich, one by one, and see what they all 
come to. 

First of all, it is unquestionably a gain to one’s enjoyment to live 
in a house where the rooms are sufficiently large and airy for health. 
One cannot alter the laws of heat and cold and ventilation. Small 
rooms are close and unpleasant. They are very hot in summer, and 
full of all manner of draughts and inconveniences in winter. One 
may get accustomed to the disagreeableness of certain odours, so far 
as one’s nose is consciously concerned; but the brain and the 
stomach refuse to get habituated to vitiated air. The longer they 
are poisoned, the more pernicious the poison becomes. It is a real 
gain, therefore, to be rich enough to live in a house sufficiently large 
to ensure the free circulation of fresh air of a tolerably equable 
temperature. 

Above all, the ordinary bedrooms of people of small incomes are 
not nearly as large as health requires. It is certain that in these days 
of tight-fitting windows and closed doors, we are most of us undoing 
in the night time all the care for our own health that we take in the 
day. The air of every small bedroom is positively poisoned by the 
time that a single person has slept in it for a few hours. And all the 
while the whole system has been existing in a condition most 
favourable to the growth of disease. The nervous power is less 
actively energetic during sleep than when we are awake, and the 
breathing of foul air is proportionately injurious. Rich men, then, 
who can afford to allow themselves a due allowance of cubic feet of 
air for consumption during the night are very much to be con- 
gratulated. 

Some day, indeed, we may hope that fresh air will be within the 
reach of sleepers whose incomes are very modest. In the use of gas 
I foresee a great future for the ventilation of bedrooms. The grand 
difficulty that exists at present is how to create a current for carrying 
off the foul air ejected from the lungs. This air is warmed by the 
body, and tends to rise to the upper portion of the room. An open 
fireplace carries off but a small portion of it, while, at the same time, 
the down draught from a chimney is often so strong that no stream of 
poisoned air can possibly escape by any such mode of exit. There 
is nothing for it but to place a small apparatus of minute gas burners 
in immediate proximity to the middle of the ceiling, communicating 
by pipes with the open air. The heated and poisoned air of the 
room will thus be drawn steadily towards the still hotter gas, and will 
pass out of the room as fast as it is exhaled from a sleeper’s lungs. 
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Wherever this method of ventilation has been tried in large assemblies, 
the effect is wonderful. And there is no reason in the world why it 
should not be introduced in every newly-built house. The cost of 
the gas consumed would be very trifling, and even in the hottest time 
of summer all the heat it generated would pass away into the open 
air, without affecting the temperature of the room. 

As to number and splendour of rooms, I am utterly sceptical as to 
their adding an atom to a rich man’s enjoyment. All facts are against 
it. The pleasures of mere possession pall rapidly upon the taste. 
When you have got to the limit which pure convenience requires, all 
the rest is mere surplusage. Banqueting-rooms, saloons, ball-rooms, 
concert-rooms, and all the rest of them—nobody is the happier for 
being their owner. If I make any exception, it will be in the case of 
a concert-room ; supposing, that isy that a man who is devoted to 
organ-playing has no free access to a good organ in a good room not 
his own. Now an organ, to be satisfactory, must be large. Up toa 
certain point, organs improve, in completeness of quality and variety, 
the larger they are. This, of course, is supposing that the balance of 
all the parts is satisfactory, and that every stop enters, in its place, 
into the production of the full harmony of the whole. No organ, 
indeed, can be considered as attaining the highest rank in the charac- 
teristic perfection of the instrument whose lowest pedal pipe is less 
‘than thirty-two feet in length. Unrivalled among musical instruments 
in the power of producing these marvellous tones, the organ is com- 
paratively defective which has not the thirty-two feet pedal pipe. But 
having this gigantic basis for all its range, everything else must be in 
proportion. These tremendous notes must be so balanced by a 
multiplicity of other sounds that the whole may blend into a faultless 
richness and grandeur. 

An organ, then, whose largest pipe is thirty-two feet long requires 
a room of very large proportions. Its tones require an amplitude of 
space for their mighty reverberations, or else listener and player are 
alike bewildered and stunned. Here, therefore, is a luxury, which 
the rich man who loves organ-playing can ensure to himself, which is 
beyond the reach of ordinary lovers of music. 

What must I say, too, as to the enjoyments ensured by the pos- 
session of large galleries of pictures and sculpture of the highest 
order? Isaman the happier for owning, say, a hundred thousand 
pounds’ worth of masterpieces? Iam not speaking of the average 
uncultured rich man, but of the few to whom the frequent con- 
templation of a great picture or statue is a source of the keenest 
delight. Is this delight, then, increased by the ownership of a vast 
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number of great works? I doubt it. On the whole, I entirely dis- 
believe it. I suspect that the total amount of pleasure to be extracted 
from the possession of some five or six works of the highest order is 
quite as large as that to be extracted from the possession of fifty or sixty. 
It would be just the same if a man had fifty or sixty children. To 
suppose that a man could enjoy the affection’ and society of fifty or 
sixty sons and daughters with the same keenness with which he can 
enjoy the affection and society of five or six, is absurd. The feelings 
would be frittered away in endless exhaustion, and all sweetness so 
diluted as to pall upon the taste. The possession of a small number 
of masterpieces of art is, I think, a real source of daily enjoyment ; 
but I disbelieve in the delights of the ownership of huge collections. 

It is quite another thing when these huge collections are not one’s 
own, but are national property, and can be only occasionally visited. 
Enjoyment is quickened by frequent absences, and the cultivated 
mind returns again and again to refresh itself with beauties which are 
practically accessible, but which are not perpetually before the eye. 
It is the same with magnificent buildings. A man who owned York 
Minster, or Cologne Cathedral, or the ruins of the Parthenon, would 
not enjoy their splendour half so much as those do who can only 
see them at distant intervals, perhaps once or twice in their whole 
lives. The fact is not to be got over that there is a limit to the 
power of enjoyment when extended beyond comparatively narrow 
boundaries. Theoretically, as I have implied, it might be held that 
the capacity for loving one’s children is boundless. If a man can 
love each one of half a dozen children as profoundly as the man who 
has only three, why, it may be argued, should it not be equally pos- 
sible to extend one’s affections to thirty, or even fifty or sixty, supposing 
one were a Mahometan, or a Jew, with the old Levitical matrimonial 
freedom revived ? 

I can only reply that such is the fact in every possible case 
in which our capacities for extending our regards can be tested. 
Nobody who observes facts can believe that the possessor of countless 
gardens, hot-houses, and conservatories, extracts from their wilderness 
of beauties a single spark of pleasant emotion beyond what is 
within the reach of the owner of gardens one-tenth their size and 
splendour. The more modest possessions do, in reality, fill and 
occupy the mind and its interests. When we get beyond certain 
limits, all interest in details becomes flat and dull, and as soon as our 
interest in the details of any pleasant subject begins to slacken, the 
full sum of our enjoyment is lessened also. It is, in reality, in these 
details that we find the source of our keenest enjoyment. It is in 
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the study of the endless details of life and character that we enjoy 
the companionship of friends and children ; and when those friends 
or children become so numerous that the loving study of these details 
becomes impossible, then it is that they cease to quicken the pulses 
of our hearts and come to be regarded with comparative indifference. 

Or to take the lowest of the varied elements of human enjoyment— 
the pleasures of eating and drinking. A good dinner is a pleasant 
thing. When aman says he does not care what he has to eat, so 
that it is wholesome and there is plenty of it, as a rule he is playing 
the hypocrite. Sometimes, no doubt, he is gifted with such a redun- 
dant animalism that he eats like a dog ora horse. But I am not 
speaking of eating, but of dining. And if a man tells me that it is 
all the same to him what he has for dinner, I do not believe him. 
Some people care more as to what they have for dinner than others do ; 
but I never met the man or the woman who was totally indifferent to 
the pleasures of eating and drinking. 

Assuming, then, that the power of commanding a daily good dinner 
is a source of legitimate, though not highly elevated, pleasure, yet 
how monstrous a misconception is involved in the big banquets 
which are the privilege of the very wealthy! Artistically speaking, 
can anything be more suicidally barbarous than an English City feast ? 
Here, as in other matters, we are confronted with the fact that the 
human powers are limited. By no possible means can a man eat or 
drink beyond a certain point in the way of quantity. The force of 
municipal deglutition is, indeed, amazing. I have heard of a citizen 
devouring one plate of turtle, with two more plates close at hand, 
awaiting his attack the moment the first was disposed of. And what 
he will do with his turtle, that also he will do with his venison, and a 
host of other luxuries afterwards. But such things are disgusting, and 
a degradation of those enjoyments of the palate in which a wise and 
good man may really find pleasure. 

There is nothing, I say, that is unworthy of a wise and good man 
in liking to dine judiciously. But is a big dinner really a judicious 
dinner? Is it not rather the reverse? Must not a wise and good 
man always stop eating and drinking when he has eaten of a few 
dishes and drunk a few glasses of wine? Of what possible use, then, 
is it to set before himself a dozen or a score of dishes, or as many 
varieties of wine as would make a respectable figure in a wine mer- 
chant’s circular? Dishes, to be eaten with the utmost practicable 
gusto, must be taken in a certain order, and so, too, with wines. Is it 
not, then, purely barbarous to place before oneself an omnium 
gatherum of all the “delicacies of the season,” as the most expensive 
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dishes are generally called? Is not bigness, from this point of 
view, an illusion? Can aman, with due self-respect, eat of a dozen 
dishes? ‘Then why set a dozen before him ? 

But bigness of dinner parties is in itself fatal to the enjoyment 
of a dinner of the highest quality. For by a dinner of the 
highest quality I mean not only the corporeal food which one eats, 
but the talk of one’s fellow-diners. And I maintain that eight, or 
in some cases ten, is the largest number compatible with the enjoy- 
ment of a really good dinner. Of course I am not speaking of cere- 
monial banquets, or of the dinner parties which the force of circum- 
stances may compel one either to give or to attend. I am speaking 
of such dinners as a man will give and attend whose object is to 
extract the utmost practicable pleasure from that great social institu- 
tion, a dinner. 

Now I hold that a dinner is defective unless all the assembled 
guests can easily share in the general conversation. It is a fatal 
flaw in the arrangements if one is compelled to talk only to one’s 
neighbour, on either side ; and this is necessary when a dozen people 
are gathered together at a long table. I assume that everybody 
present is capable either of enlivening the general talk, or at least 
of evidently enjoying it. If any one present is not thus capable, the 
dinner, so far, is faulty. A dull or disagreeable guest is like an ill 
cooked dish upon the table; it interferes with the pleasure of the 
festivity. 

But the human voice and the human ear are of small capacity, 
while the human form requires a certain space in which to sit and eat 
at its convenience. When, therefore, more than eight persons, men 
and women, are placed at a dinner table, those farthest removed from 
one another cannot possibly converse at their ease, and conversation 
is dissolved into a series of dialogues, or ¢éte-d-tétes in public. I fix 
the lawful number at eight, when the gathering is of both sexes, 
because women’s dress fills up more space than that of men; and 
besides, women’s voices are less loud than those of men, and they 
cannot take their fair share in the flow of talk if the guests are as far 
apart as may be permissible when men only are enjoying themselves. 
In the case of men, their physical powers of voice allow ten to dine 
together, provided it is at a round table, and no abominations in the 
shape of table decorations present obstacles to free conversation and 
observation. 

But it is in the popular craving after big establishments that the 
self-destructiveness of the love of mere quantity is perhaps most 
especially conspicuous. In all honesty, what possible gain is it to a 
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man to be served by a crowd of servants, to live in an enormous 
house, and to have scores of horses and carriages at his command? 
I readily admit that it is a real convenience to possess a small 
number of thoroughly good servants, both male and female; and 
there is an advantage in the possession of a certain number of horses 
and carriages; not that I think anything of the kind is essential to 
happiness. But viewing the question on the theory that luxuries are 
a source Of increased pleasure, what, in the name of common sense, 
is the advantage of keeping more servants than one can employ, or 
more horses and carriages than are needed for the use of oneself and 
one’s family? The moment a man’s establishment passes a moderate 
limit, he is simply engaging one set of servants to wait upon another 
set. The “gentleman’s gentleman” is a very fine gentleman indeed, 
and must be waited on by flunkeys of an inferior status in the house- 
hold. I remember the case of a millionaire who kept a carriage and 
pair of horses for the use of his “upper” servants. Was this man 
one whit the happier for being the master of such a magnificent host 
of hangers on? Wasnot rather his money utterly wasted and thrown 
away ? 

If a rich man says that he keeps a stable full of horses for the use 
of his friends, that is another view of the question. Of course, if this 
is his deliberate method of practising the duty of Christian charity, 
he is welcome to it. But, as a matter of fact, is this in reality the 
reason why huge establishments are set up? Are not these mighty 
stables and coach-houses, with their troops of horses and varieties of 
carriages, and all their retinue of grooms, helpers, and coachmen, 
the result of a passion for display, and of a belief that the more 
horses and carriages a man has, the larger is the amount of daily 
enjoyment within his reach? For myself, I hold that a gigantic 
establishment, whether within or without doors, is a gigantic 
nuisance. 

I must add one more illustration of the folly of the passion, which 
is eminently characteristic of to-day; I mean the belief in big 
concerts and big concert-rooms. Here, as in so many other cases, 
people insist upon overlooking physical facts. Sound, in the first 
place, will only travel at a slow pace; and in the second place, in 
order that musical sounds shall acquire their full beauty when reach- 
ing the ear, they must reach it not only by direct movement, but by 
reflected transmission. Hence it is an absolute necessity that both 
the direct sounds and the sounds reflected from the walls of the 
concert-room should strike upon the ear as nearly as possible at the 
same moment. I say “as nearly as possible,” for there must in 
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practice always be some very slight interval between the contact of 
the two. But it is the fact that even at the distance of about sixty 
feet there is a distinctly appreciable interval between the emission of 
a sound and its return from an opposite wall to the ear. Conse- 
quently, the distinctness of every note that is uttered is blurred and 
rendered less pure and perfect, and the more rapid the music the 
more mischievous the result. 

Hence, too, a phenomenon which puzzles those who are ignorant 
of the laws of acoustics. People are surprised that they can often 
hear a musical performance better at the extremity of a concert-room 
than when they are placed much nearer the performers. The truth is 
that in their case the sounds reflected from the wall close behind 
them strike their ears all but simultaneously with those which proceed 
direct from the singers or players in the distant orchestra. And thus 
mingling in a practically perfect union, the effect is far more satis- 
factory than when there is a distinct interval between the arrival of 
the direct and the reflected sounds. 

But in those monstrous halls which are now the fashion music is 
like a landscape in a fog. Everything is confused, dull, and indistinct. 
Either you get hardly any reflected sounds at all, and so the music 
might almost as well be performed in the open air; or the reverbera- 
tions are incessantly crossing and obscuring the direct vibrations of 
the air, and all clearness and delicacy are destroyed. The laws of 
space are not to be annihilated to please speculators or the vulgar 
who believe in them. It may be true enough that to make expensive 
concerts pay, they must be given in halls sufficiently large to contain 
thousands of listeners. But the paying of the speculation is only 
ensured at the cost of the performance ; and all the genius of Joachim 
himself will not make sound travel faster than nature has willed it, or 
prevent the diffusion and diminution of atmospheric vibrations when 
the reflecting surfaces of the walls within which he is playing are a 
hundred feet from the spot where he stands. 

It isto be feared, however, that in this matter all argument is vain. 
Populus vult decipi, et decipiatur. NWulgarity and the love of show and 
riches are too much for commonsense. Ina twofold meaning of the 
word, musical performances are now suffering from too much “ brass.” 
And it is left to those who insist upon the observance of natural laws 


to look on, and alternately smile and sigh. 
J. M. Capss. 





THE IVIED COTTAGE. 


HE dwells in an ivied cottage, 
Half hidden by chestnut trees, 
Whose leaves betimes when they waver 
Have a sound like moaning seas. 
And oft in the quiet evening 
I’ve walked by that cottage door ; 
And seen, through the open window, 
The sunshine picture the floor. 


And there, in that lonely cottage, 
Lives a maiden with blue eyes, 
That seem to her artless beauty 
What stars are unto the skies. 
She walks with a grace that’s nameless, 
And ne’er a moment seems lone ; 
The chastened charm in her features 
Pure as a lily half-blown ! 


She sits by the open window, 
And plies her needle and thread ; 
When winds are swinging the roses, 
And the sun is setting red. 
When the winds have swung the roses 
They ripple her dainty curls, 
That fall in a glossy cluster 
On shoulders whiter than pearls. 


Near to that cottage I’ve lingered, 
In the long, long summer eves ; 
And sighed to talk to the maiden, 
As low as the fluttering leaves— 
To tell her I love her beauty ; 
But all my wishes are vain ; 
My heart, my heart is the maiden’s, 
Yet her’s I never may gain. 
S. H. Brappury. 





PLAYERS OF OUR DAY. 


I.—MR. J. L. TOOLE. 


N the jeremiads which it is almost fashionable to utter over 
the decay of the British Stage, the players are whelmed in 
the general condemnation. This seems unfair; for the 
seat of the corruption will be found in another direction. 

The public and the playwright are to blame. The coarse, rude 
material worked up into farces is the very huckaback of literature 
— mere after-dinner buffoonery and too familiar nonsense. No 
actor of parts and ability could make anything of such stuff, while 
the most indifferent histrionic journeyman might win shrivelled 
laurels by setting out to all advantage what fell so admirably within 
his abilities. The carpenter who finds fault with his tools proverbially 
exposes himself to suspicion; but often the best of carpenters, 
required to produce fine joinery with the worst of tools thrust into his 
hands, will make but a poor job of it. To carry out the illustration 
further, if the customer prefers vamped-up, rough-hewn, ill-joined 
articles to fine cabinet work, how should carpenters or their tools be 
blamed? That public which has contracted an almost Roman taste 
for “ bread and the games,” which relishes spiced dishes, Formosas, 
mimic railroads and conflagrations, trapezes and high ropes, Alham- 
bra short skirts, with music-hall smoking and feasting ; whose girls 
are fast and loud, whose novels, dress, dancing, driving, talk, and 
general pastimes correspond ; this public will only pay its money to 
see acting of a kindred sort. Therefore, what can the actors do, or 
how are they to be blamed ? Stars in the histrionic welkin are indeed 
only rarely seen ; indeed, are not to be expected ; but at any period 
an average growth of talent in all professions is to be counted on. 
With this condition, provided the playwrights do their part regardless 
of the vulgar tastes of a demoralised audience, the Stage will 
flourish. It will be said that this “ education” of an audience—this 
offering of meats to lips which turn away with nausea—is too costly a 
process ; but it should be attempted with tact and discretion. Raw 
Shakespeare and Ben Jonson or Congreve should not be thrust on 
ill-prepared stomachs. Nor would such solitary protest, unfruitful 
though it might be for a time, be without profit. The dramatic bread 
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cast upon the waters will return before many days; for managers 
should remember that reform in this direction means reform of 
ruinous and unproductive expenditure. The spectacle of Jules Favre 
and the two or three other Republicans braving the Imperial Chamber 
of Deputies seemed a hopeless exhibition ; but within half a dozen 
“seasons” the day came round when he and his opinions not only 
invited but could enforce respect. The public is unquestionably 
depraved in many senses, but it is not irreclaimable. It is led with 
surprising facility. Only set some bell-wether in front, with the 
bell of fashion or advertisement jingling, and it will follow. It has 
after all a sound taste at bottom ; it only wants self-restraint. But the 
key to the present corruption is money, which the public has in its 
pocket. The actors act anything that will bring money, the managers 
work their theatres on the same principle, and the playwrights furnish 
material that will suit the aims of both. 

The actors of our time are a vast band. The members of the 
profession—‘“‘all told,” as they say, at sea—including the officers, 
mates, ‘‘ hands,” cooks, stewards, agents, &c.—would make up a 
strong force. A simple division of their ranks @ /a Carlyle might be 
into actors and no-actors, the first being only a meagre percentage— 
a fairer one would be into those who make money and those who 
do not. And it is to be remembered that as it is not enough to have 
a profound knowledge of law to be a successful lawyer, or of medicine 
to be a successful doctor, or of trade or business to be a successful 
homme des affaires, so in acting, great success can be attained by a sort 
of happy tact, industry, and a knowledge of the world. Actors who 
are industrious, clever, and sagacious enough to know what will 
please, and who besides have the art of cultivating a certain personal 
sympathy in their audience, are sure of extraordinary sucgess; and 
the most successful in this department has certainly been Mr. J. L. 
Toole. 

It is an illustration of British character that the virtues ‘of such 
unwearied and steady industry, such never-flagging perseverance, 
such a respectable level of duty, and continued respect for those who 
support him, should have formed a strong and growing claim on the 
appreciation and support of his hearers. Every year his hold grows 
firmer and his gains increase. Other conscientious and excellent 
actors—Mr. Wigan or Mr. Webster—might take the same round, 
year after year, laboriously trudging the same beat, and find it only 
a more and more bootless errand. In his annual tours through the 
provinces Mr. Toole nets literally thousands, and a four months’ 
circuit brings him in from a thousand to fifteen hundred pounds a 
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month. Managers are delighted to welcome him, though he always 
exacts that unwelcome tribute in the case of a drawing actor, which 
suits well in the instance of a poor hand—viz. : “ sharing the house.” 
Dead walls break out into a sort of St. Antony’s fire of posters and 
proclamations that ‘“ Toole is Coming!” in all grotesque posturings of 
type—or “Toole!” simply causes a pleasing flutter of anticipation 
in the provincial district. Itis to be noted also that, like professors of 
the ever-entertaining “ Punch and Judy,” he brings nearly always the 
same entertainment : and for years literally, when we have read the 
eruptive “Toole is Coming !” we know well that the first night’s bill 
of fare will include “‘ The Pretty Horsebreaker,” “‘ The Steeplechase,” 
or “ Ici on Parle Frangais.” These three dishes are almost unvarying, 
and it seems a proof of Mr. Toole’s art not to change them. It has 
been remarked that in purveying either novels or plays for the public, 
that Epicure likes best its old elements, the meat which it knows— 
the old beef and mutton in all varieties of dressing. New characters 
and situations fatigue and strain its feeble brain ; what it is familiar 
with gives no trouble and is ever welcome. Thus the same melo- 
dramatic situations are dished up again and again, and are received 
as novelties. Now Mr. Toole knows well this feeble peculiarity of 
his supporters. If he should bring a new farce, he knows that 
for a period it would be “strange” to them, that the average slow- 
moving intellect would take time to master its humour ; whereas the 
old pieces of rollicking fun stir pleasant memories. “‘ ‘Steeplechase,’ 
funniest thing you ever saw; go and see it, by all means!” thus 
those who ave seen go again, because they expect as much entertain- 
ment, and at the same time act the part of introducers for their friends. 
The sagacious Toole knows this well ; he can besides exhibit his gifts 
with less trouble to himself. Neither does he come too often or out- 
last his welcome. He makes himself ‘‘ dear”—he is heralded artfully 
—he rouses, as we have said, a personal interest in himself; he is a 
Mason, and a working Mason—His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales is on gracious terms with him, shakes hands with him cordially, 
&c., &c.—he has a large acquaintance, is a “ good fellow” and an 
amusing companion. The scenes on his benefit nights—notably at 
Liverpool, where the orchestra is turned out to make room, and the 
audience is accommodated on the stage—are reported in every paper. 
His benefit is often spread over two nights, and he makes comic 
speeches of farewell. It is, indeed, scarcely worth his while to come 
to London, though he does so for a few months about Christmas, and 
really loses money by his condescension. During this season he 
supports the whole fortunes of the Gaiety Theatre on his indefatigable 
VoL, VII., N.S. 1871. - QQ 
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back, and carries the burlesque through with, at least, a spirit that 
never flags. Here he can scarcely receive more than a couple of 
hundred or so a month, which is poor compared with his opulent 
“ sharings of the house” in the provinces. At such times his grotesque 
figure is seen on all the hoardings in flaring polychrome, and “ Mr. 
Toole Every Evening !” gives joy to the cockney soul. Thus, it will be 
seen, there are certain elements of success in this department—namely, 
the making of money by dint of good “advance agency,” and proper 
humouring of the public. Nor must we leave out that Chaucerian 
maxim so perfectly necessary to success—to seem ever busier than he 
is ; not that we would insinuate that he pretends to more than he has, 
but he has always the air of overwork, of being obliged to post away 
when the play is over to keep engagements in other towns. Nothing 
succeeds like success: when it is once known that Toole’s engage- 
ment always draws, that you cannot get a place, this alone is certain 
to bring fresh crowds. 

But we have forgotten one minor element of his success— 
which, indeed, is inconsiderable compared with those grander 
agencies, posters, sharing theatres, &c.—namely, the merits of his 
acting. The implied opinion on this subject would seem to be that 
he is at the top of his profession; that he is a fellow of infinite 
humour, “who will make you roar by the hour ;” and, in ‘fact, his 
merits — founded, of course, on his popularity—are recognised 
without dispute. Now there are two fashions of amusing on the 
Stage—one the true and sole dramatic fashion, the other a spurious 
and wholly undramatic mode. The one is independent of stage, 
scenery, dress, grimace—it is the dramatic instinct which conveys 
the idea of a character from the player identifying himself so com- 
pletely with it that the former is stamped, almost without exertion on 
his part, on every tone and gesture. The other—and without offence 
be it spoken—is founded on the pleasure and surprise mingled 
together which a child receives from a grotesque mask. And there 
is a department of “acting” founded on this feeling which consists 
of “funny” gestures, queer notes, sudden twists, droll expres- 
sions—all amusing in their way, but quite detached from the 
character. Players of a higher order, like Mr. Toole, who is 
strong in this repertoire, do indeed make these devices of their 
acting depend on the character, but after this fashion—they fit, not 
these devices to the character, but, what is a very different thing, 
the character to the devices. In other words, the character must 
show off Mr. Toole’s private stock of eccentricities and drolleries. 
Laughter—unthinking laughter, guocumgue modo—is his aim, and 
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this he obtains. It is like a droll fellow who in the midst of a 
serious conversation pulls so droll a face that you burst out into 
roars. There is nothing appropriate, but you laugh. It is a short 
step from these illustrations, which do not illustrate, to that odious 
weakness “gagging;” and here admirers and enemies of Mr. Toole 
will both be agreed he frequently runs riot. From habit it has 
become facile; from facility a vice. It comes to him easier than 
repeating the words set down. “ Gagging” leads to sameness, though 
apparently it brings variety, and in too many of his burlesques Mr. 
Toole’s gagging leaves the impression of monotony. In the last 
Gaiety burlesque, “ Aladdin,” he excelled himself, rioted in twangs 
and grimaces, and hunted “Still Iam not ’appy!” to death. Any 
one who saw that piece on the first night, when the author was 
allowed to evolve his fairy story somewhat slowly yet gracefully 
enough, and about a fortnight later, when it had been ruthlessly cut 
or hacked down, while Mr. Toole’s gagging was supposed to smooth 
away the rude chopping, would see the truth of this. It was 
very successful as gagging ; but when Mr. Toole comes to bring this 
talent into two or three more burlesques he will find himself at the 
end of his rope. ‘Though somewhat spoiled by success, Mr. Toole 
is not without ambition to rank high as an actor. Let him, then, now 
try to do something for lasting fame. 

That “Still lam not ’appy!” is a fair specimen of Mr. Toole’s 
stock-in-trade for producing droll effects—viz., repetition of a catch- 
word. So in his “‘ Horsebreaker,” where he says “I won’t, by jingo! 
no, by the /iving jingo.” In “The Steeplechase” there is: another 
catchword, which I cannot recall at the moment. In his Paul 
Pry, “I hope I don’t intrude,” is repeated oftener than is necessary 
with the same view. Such catchwords are the most elementary and 
conventional forms for inviting mirth; and it is surprising that 
comedians do not mark how, as the phrase is repeated, the laugh 
grows fainter, until it refuses to answer the challenge altogether. 
Mr. Toole’s humorous arts are all in the wrong place; outside 
instead of within. This makes them superficial and limited ; and 
there are actually many smart young fellows who can “ imitate 
Toole” to the life, and many actors who readily form their style 
on his. 

There are certain pieces where Mr. Toole, not being called upon 
to be in restless and obtrusive motion, is certainly excellent. 
One of them is Mr. Hollingsned’s farce, “The Birthplace of 
Podgers,” where the fun turns upon a bluff countryman, who is 
installed in “Podger the Poet’s” dwelling-place, embarrassed and 
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disgusted at being waited on by venerating pilgrims. This is a most 
humorous contrast, and the countryman being blunt and solemn, and 
taking everything au grand serieux, there is no opportunity for 
“gagging.” So in “ Retained for the Defence,” where Mr. Toole 
sees the situation, and lends himself to it. Simmons in “The 
Spitalfields Weaver” is amusing. And in pieces of the “To Paris 
and Back” kind, where he plays the persecuted cockney, there is a 
certain grotesqueness and flavour of reality simply because he is 
representing what is within his compass. Mr. Toole, without offence 
be it said, is cockney to the marrow—to “the end of his nails ;” all 
his arts of acting are based upon the arts that will amuse the cockney. 
Ridiculous assortment of colours in dress—outrageous trousers— 
coats torn down the back—upsets into waterbutts—these cause the 
true guffaws within sound of Bow Bells. His Paul Pry is not free or 
racy enough; it wants that gushing, irrepressible curiosity which 
must have distinguished Liston’s reading. It is, however, more 
humorous than Mr. Brough’s reading. The play abounds in situa- 
tions which might be called gymnastic humour: the hero falling 
into a room as the door opened—leaping through a window—having 
his clothes torn, &c.; and this sort of pantomime is congenial to 
Mr. Toole’s humour. But for the rest it is too artificia/—too 
studied, and wants the delightful spontaneousness and irregularity 
which such a character required. There is always to be detected 
in Mr. Toole’s eye a certain wariness, even at the most comic 
moments—a suggestion as of dusiness—a conscientious working out 
of the fun as per his established rule. 

But there is a department in which we may fairly suppose that Mr. 
Toole believes his gifts really exist, and where, if he had fair play 
and proper appreciation, he would be at the top of the profession. 
This is found in parts where the pathetic and grotesque are mingled. 
It is, in short, the old story of the farce actor believing to the last 
that his forte lay in tragedy. A few incomparable actors, such as 
Frederick Lemaitre, have solved this difficult problem, and held such 
a mastery over both gamuts of passion that they might safely pass 
from one to the other. But with inferior artists such experiments are 
highly dangerous, and their pathetic deportment, instead of affecting, 
becomes only a portion of their comic acting. It might be said 
that this abrupt transition from the serious to the comic is abnormal 
and exceptional, and is scarcely to be explained intelligibly—nay, that 
even these forced exhibitions of motley emotions are rather undra- 
matic and unnatural. Thus the character in the “ Porter’s Knot,” 
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where the late Mr. Robson was always supposed to produce such an 
effect, and when he passed from the deepest affliction to sudden 
bursts of laughter, was scarcely a fair representation of the original 
French conception. Such alternations would be a proof of the actor’s 
versatility, and, as everything ministers to ‘hat nowadays, this might 
be the correct English view. But the simple fact that the player, 
after bathing us in tears, would of a sudden burst into some comic 
speech and convulse us all with laughter, was described as a sort of 
tour de foree, a feat of extraordinary power. ‘That comic change is an 
instrument which can only be touched very seldom and very deli- 
cately, and the meaning of the change would seem to be a sort of 
reckless and desperate levity, which it is evident would only fit par- 
ticular characters. Our actor rarely ventures on this, but prefers a 
plain, tender-hearted rustic being whose peculiarities in his pathetic 
moments produce laughter. This will be understood better by con- 
sidering a few of his favourite characters in this line. There is 
that old, white-haired, drivelling, doting toymaker in Mr. Dickens’s 
exquisite and fairy-like Christmas tale, and of which, though 
some critics will differ with me, I contend Mr. Toole gives not 
only a mistaken reading, but a monotonous and tedious exhibition 
of aged imbecility. Neither he nor Mr. Dickens intended this. 
Then we have the benevolent Cheap Jack in ‘‘ Uncle Dick’s Darling” 
—a play infinitely better acted in the provinces than in London—a 
pleasing piece that really grows upon one, and where Mr. Toole is 
sometimes carried away into being genuinely humorous and natural. 
But when he defies the genteel folks and the proud aristocrats of 
the drawing-room, and is ejected with the consent of his “ darling,” 
he takes that favourite attitude, a twist backwards of his head and 
shoulders, with a stiffening of his arms; his voice assumes a sort 
of sustained and tremulous sing-song, grotesque in its character, 
and seems to issue from a little aperture at the side of his 
mouth—the same he fashions when about to utter “Still I am 
not ’appy!” At the last portion of the piece, when he hears his 
lost child at the door, and says ‘‘ Don’t—don’t let her in!”—a 
peculiar huskiness comes on. No; excellent, conscientious, untiring, 
unsparing actor as Mr. Toole is, he has not yet shown us that pathos 
has any place in his nature. His humour has been overlaid with 
those cheaper artifices and devices which extort laughter from the 
cockney at music-halls, and which have been developed to the 
highest pitch during later years. These are in the “ I’ll have yer ’at” 
key ; indeed, we could not have a better illustration than a song in 
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which Mr. Toole has made an extraordinary success, “ For, Oh it 
was a norrible tale!” where— 

The baby lying in its cradle 

Cut its throat with its own ladle ; 


or the “ Ratcatcher’s Daughter” of the late Mr. Robson, where the 
hero— 


Cut his throat with a pane of glass, and stabbed his donkey arter. 


These specimens show the descriptions of humour which have ob- 
tained what the French call “a pyramidal success.” They give the 
keynote to the sort of “fun ” that convulses the lieges of the leading 
towns, and has so fatally affected the true spirit of humour. 

All Mr. Toole’s exertions tend this way; not because the actor 
has no genius for higher work, but simply on account of its com- 
mercial success. Witness that lamentable exhibition of tumbling, 
the Dramatic College Féte, where he and the late Mr. Bedford 
joined their powers, and exhibited shows of the “Walk up!” 
pattern, the entertainment in which lay in the mimicry of the 
arts by which showmen and actors at fairs try to attract the 
public. Mr. Toole is fond of imitating an imitation : that is to say, 
of giving an amusing copy of the old melodramatic or transpontine 
exaggerations ; and, indeed, a great deal of his burlesque acting will 
be found on analysis to resolve itself into this — a sort of inflated 
grotesque declamation. This, as we have seen, is a false principle of 
humour. 

Still these are not to be set to the account of Mr. Toole him- 
self, but to that of his admirers. He has in truth many of the 
qualities which go to make up a good actor; conscientiousness, 
incessant labour, study, variety, expression. Under a healthy con- 
dition of the stage, and with an audience of a sound taste, he 
would have exhibited a completely different range of qualities. 
In truth, he only illustrates the commercial tone of our age. What 
is in demand at the market he brings to the market. The customers 
like his industry and attention. He is making money ; the thing 
pays. It is said he makes excellent use of his honest gains, and 
that he is known in the profession as generous and charitable. 





On BOARD THE “ EULALIE.” 


A YACHTING SONG. 


GREY-FLECKED sky of blue—a morn 
By faint fresh breezes fanned— 
Long waves of heaving purple, torn 
To white round rock-ribbed land— 
Fair omens for a cruise ; we race 
Through wind and wave and sea 
All yachts to-day that vaunt their pace. 
Luck to the Zudalie/ 


First gun! blue-clad, red-capped, in haste 
Each man his post, his rope ! 

Now some the halyards seize, the waist 
Is full—quick all! we'll hope 

The Zu/alie will soonest swing 
And from her moorings run. 

Hark! through her shrouds the shrill puffs sing. 


Give way ! the second gun! 


Ten trim yachts from their stations stream, 
The hands haul—magic sight ! 

What erst were sixteen tall masts gleam 
Ten swans of virgin white ! 

Now, gath’ring way,—refulgent stars 
Shot o’er the midnight wain;— 

The plunging beauties strain their spars, 
And stretch forth to the main. 


Watch how they dip their bowsprits deep, 
Rise, spurn the flashing spray, 

Catch the swift breeze, heel over, sweep 
Lee rails down, on their way : 

The Zu/alie soon settles, free 
And fast we cleave the waves 

That rush past hissing at our glee ; 
Well the good ship behaves ! 


The Sapphire shoots out, heads us; crowd, 
My men, your spars with sail, 

Run out our biggest topsail, bowed 
Athwart the huge ring-tail ! 
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Out with the water-sail! still mocks 
The foe our prowess, vies 

In speed, while all the squadron rocks 
Like wind-swept butterflies. 


And now we glance forth as a dream ; 
The Sprite, the Sphinx, are past, 

The breeze falls gently ; on we stream, 
And near our quarry fast ! 

We've ta’en her wind ! a ringing cheer 
Bursts from our gallant band ; 

First round the buoy we homewards steer 
And closer hug the land. 


Alas ! o’erhead looms grief; a puff— 
A crack—our chance is gone ! 

The Sapphire heads us, but we luff, 
Our skipper shouts “ Keep on !” 

The Cup recedes and seems to grace 
Some castle in far Spain ; 

But no—a lull—the foremost place 
Once more we joyful gain ! 


On, on we hold! The boat is neared 
Where vict’ry’s crown we win ; 

Freshens the wind : again, ’tis feared 
The Sapphire steals within. 

She draws ahead with swifter run, 
But, mark, with what wild glee 

Our good craft starts—the Cup is won. 
Hurrah! my Zudlalie / 


Here ends our voyage and my song, 
The Cup with claret brim ! 
Drink a deep draught, but not too long, 
For heads, like yachts, can swim. 
Bid work farewell, and kiss your wife, 
Then, Vikings, praise with me 
A yacht’s free life, its friendly strife, 
And pledge the Zu/alie / 
M. G. Warkins. 





NORTHERN RACING NOTES. 


HAT somewhat considerable section of the racing com- 
munity who swear by the doctrine of chances, and affect 
altogether to despise the teachings of “ public form,” 
must nevertheless admit that the running in the Middle 

Park Plate has hitherto proved the key to the great three-year-old 
races, while the third place has almost invariably been the lucky one. 
In the first year of the great Blenkiron prize, Achievement occupied 
that position to The Rake and Knight of the Garter, subsequently 
repeating the St. Leger triumph of her famous brother, Lord Lyon. 
And although a broken blood-vessel on the eve of the race settled The 
Rake’s Derby chance, and condemned him henceforward to retirement 
from the Turf, Knight of the Garter well sustained his reputation, and, 
after a somewhat chequered career, succeeded in enrolling himself 
among the heaviest weighted of Chester Cup winners. In the second 
year of its institution it is true that Green Sleeve, Rosicrucian, and 
Lady Coventry did not fulfil their high two-year-old promise, but this 
is to be accounted for by their having gone amiss early in the ensuing 
spring. The two fillies, as is common with the weaker sex, never 
recovered their true form, but Rosicrucian has developed into one of 
the handsomest and best horses of modern times. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the heavily penalised Formosa was quite up with the 
leaders in that year, and our readers do not require to be reminded of 
her subsequent achievements. In the succeeding year, Pero Gomez, 
the winner, subsequently won for Sir Joseph Hawley his maiden 
St. Leger, Scottish Queen turned out a somewhat fortunate One 
Thousand heroine, while Pretender, the second “lucky third,” was only 
prevented from adding the St. Leger to his Guineas and Derby 
victories by the ailment which has since condemned him to plating 
form. Kingcraft, who, again, occupied third place on the next anni- 
versary, turned out good enough to win for Lord Falmouth his first 
blue riband ; and although the winner, Frivolity, did not hold her own 
as a three-year-old, the magnificent Sunshine, who only suffered a 
head defeat, ran sufficiently forward for the Oaks, when dead amiss, 
to prove what a certainty the majority of great three-year-old events 
would have been for her had she not encountered the usual Russley 
misfortune. Last year Hannah, with a load of weight, only succumbed 
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to the maiden Albert Victor and that very consistent performer 
Steppe, and again do we see the “ lucky third” attaining honours only 
second to those of Formosa, while her conqueror, though “ not 
himself at all” on either occasion, held the proud though unfortunate 
position of second for both Derby and St. Leger. Let cavillers read 
and ponder these things. 

We rather think that ubiquitous individual, the “man in the 
street,” important as is the position he everywhere holds, is nowhere 
in greater force than at Doncaster. On the present occasion he 
appeared to be in fastidious mood, for while none of the favourites 
pleased, there was no whisper of any coming outsider. Hannah’s 
preparation, he would have it, had been interfered with, and her 
ancient thoroughpin was again adduced in justification. Albert Victor 
had been “at his prayers” again since York, where many thought him 
far too backward for the St. Leger, while the thinking few, not being 
Maltonians who had seen Général in the spring, shook their heads 
ominously when they were told of the wonders old John had worked 
with the Hamilton bay. Digby Grand was the sheet anchor of 
certain fanatic Fordhamites, who imagined that the ‘“‘ Demon” could 
instil something of the devil into his currish mount. A few held 
faintly to Rose of Athol; and others went down in the ship which 
carried the hopes of Dalnacardoch, Noblesse, Field Marshal, and Co. 
As to the Tupgill contingent, though many who still swore by Tom 
of Middleham and his ancient snuffbox believed in the famous “ trial ” 
and its results, there were plenty of unbelievers, and more than 
one canny Yorkshireman like the Ingoldsby sexton there was, who— 

Spoke no sort of word that indicates a doubt, 

But put his thumb up to his nose, and spread his fingers out. 
There was no sort of confidence in Bothwell, while Ringwood had 
not passed through the York ordeal, and Lord Hawke had too often 
failed them when “trusted most.” Moreover, it was rumoured that 
the Johnstone stable intended to follow its old Glasgow tradition of 
starting the whole fleet, which did not indicate any great degree of 
confidence. And so among backers there was perplexity. 

A cold grey morning ushered in the first day’s proceedings, and as 
the breeze of dawn swept mournfully through the bowers of the long 
avenue, crowds of enthusiastic Tykes turned their steps moorwards. 
Tom Jennings was the earliest of birds, and as his string walked in a 
circle in the centre of the course, their owner strode cheerily towards 
them, and the labours of the morning began. Barford looked ripe 
and ready, but Vulcan and The Skater, we thought, would rejoice 
when the tricolour was furled for the year. 
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Albert Victor and Tympanum, in their ghostly habiliments, looked 
more like spectre horses of the happy pastures, as they swept up 
“Sunlight Hill” and round by the Butts. When the chestnut pulled 
up, his condition evoked those varying opinions of trainers which so 
confuse the minds of querists. One said he liked a horse to sweat 
freely after exercise, while another would have it that the perfection 
of condition was indicated by his not turning a hair. So we departed 
as wise as we came, though there could be none found to deny 
that Olliver’s nag blew considerably after a gallop which could have 
been none of the fastest. The majority voted Hannah dried up 
and wasted in muscle, but there was all the old fire which told of a 
heart in the right place, and the “Churchwarden” jockey looked 
confident enough as the mare pulled hard at him at the finish. 
Général did not permit himself to be “interviewed,” and while his 
admirers were fondly gazing up the avenue for the appearance of Jem 
Perren and “Scott’s lot,” the big bay was taking his last gallop on 
Langton Wold, over the intricacies of whose tan gallop the touts 
averred he went like a lion. The Tupgill string wound in long 
procession round their ring by the pond, a favourite saddling place 
for the champions of the blue and silver, whose formidable phalanx 
was destined to leave Doncaster without scoring a single win. Fisher- 
man was the handsomest, Bothwell the fittest, and Ringwood the 
most racing-like of Tom Dawson’s lot; but Lord Hawke looked a 
trifle thievish, and Good Hope as writable as ever. Their trainer 
directed movements from his pony, but the gallop was not of that 
kind which pleases Yorkshiremen, and they had no real champion to 
swear by as in days gone by. Digby Grand, like the Campbells, 
“ever fair and false,” made no new friends. Somehow or other, 
“ Matt’s black” has endowed his offspring with those uneven tempers 
which also characterise the St. Albans and Caterer stock. Bloss 
came out with a string but small in comparison to that which for- 
merly carried the Blankney clothing, and Rose of Athol, though a 
fine racing mare, was evidently not regarded as the Achievement of 
the Great Yorkshire Stakes and St. Leger. 

There was a singular lack of that two-year-old element usually so 
conspicuous at Doncaster. The York fiasco had rather dimmed the 
brightness of Cremorne’s hitherto unsullied career, and Malton, 
Middleham, and Richmond were unrepresented. Mr. Savile’s colt 
is a thorough gentleman, and it is quite time for some winter Derby 
favourite to hold his own right through the piece and canter away 
from his field at Epsom in Thormanby style. The yellow and black 
plaid clothing of Russley, true to the Scottish traditions of its Laird, 
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though it covered no Sunshine or King of the Forest, yet showed its 
bold front as of old, and of the four who sported silk, Robert Peck 
led three winners back to scale. Competitor, with his long back and 
high “quality” quarters, led the resolute little Highland Fling, the 
“terribly high bred” Lioness filly, and the Thormanby—Clotilde 
combination in some smart work ; but Lady of Lyons, perchance in 
mourning for her illustrious brother, galloped by herself one of the 
best morning spins. Joe Dawson had a lot at exercise rightly marked 
“‘dangerous:” Hopbine, quite the handsomest lady of Dundee’s get, 
the sturdy Xanthus, and St. Vincent, a long-bottled preserve to be no 
longer hermetically sealed. Meleurge looked like a fortunate claim, 
as, indeed, he has turned out, and the blue clothing of Mentmore and 
Bedford Lodge may well be the cynosure of touting eyes for months 
to come. Mr. Houldsworth’s jacket would remind one of the late 
Mr. Saxon’s, but the clothing is far more gorgeous in its fairy-like 
colours of green and gold. It was proposed, we hear, to settle for 
ever the great Blacklock controversy by shutting up a well-known 
sporting doctor with Géant des Batailles for an hour in his box, which, 
it strikes us, would hardly have been found so comfortable as the 
lion’s den. Sir Joseph’s pair did not attract so much attention as in 
former years, when the Kingsclere quiver was full of two-year-olds : 
in these latter days the reforming Baronet has not thought fit to 
expose his hand as formerly, unless Bethnal Green came to show the 
poverty of the land. Matt Dawson’s lot were quite at a discount, 
but Sterling was an absentee, and Lord Falmouth can afford to wait 
and hope. The jolly visage of Dover proclaimed that business was 
meant with The Dwarf, but the mighty “Jack,” who must indeed be 
as good as his master to clip the wings of Sterling and Favonius, 
took matters somewhat easily. 

The racing on Tuesday indicated plainly enough that fields were 
likely to be small and sport indifferent during the meeting. Vulcan 
and Chopette commenced a new rubber in the Fitzwilliam, and the 
young one scored first game easily. Jarvis, however, could not 
repeat his triumph on Rebecca in the Doncaster Plate, wherein 
Competitor exposed the rottenness of the Liverpool Cup field, and 
somewhat redeemed his two-year-old promise. Mr. Savile might 
have given his order for six dozen of champagne beforehand, for all 
the trouble his opponents gave Cremorne “ from the Red House in,” 
and Maidment had only to shake up the Parmesan bay to stall oft 
Morris and the cherry. Yet there were found some to asseverate 
that the winner was “all out” at the finish ; and there will always be 
some to take exception to the performances of favourites, whether 
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they win by heads or distances. The Filly Stakes was quite a 
sporting affair, though in point of appearance the Lioness filly cer- 
tainly outshone Wildfire, who carried the once well-known Sweetsauce 
jacket. Lady of Lyons declined her Great Yorkshire engagement, 
but Triton was backed as if he were indeed among the minnows, and 
Hednesford stood the long backed Indian Ocean once again. Géant 
des Batailles was quite left out in the cold, but nevertheless would not 
be denied over his favourite vantage ground, and gained a place once 
more. Gertrude sweated ominously after her preliminary, and is not 
half the mare she showed herself last year; but directly The Dwarf was 
seen to cast his beaver into the ring, it was a guinea to a gooseberry on 
the son of Cavendish, who was judiciously waited with, and not 
hurried as at Warwick. Hunt appears to be thoroughly in luck, and 
we trust that he may carry some portion of it over the seas to his 
new home on Teutonic ground. Kleptomania did not atone for her 
Newcastle mishap in the Clumber Plate, wherein Drummond 
declined to finish his course kindly, and Highland Fling, with her 
flying mane, and white blaze and feet, kept up the Scottish Chief’s 
charter for gameness, and sent Russley home rejoicing. 
Notwithstanding the expected smallness of the St. Leger field and 
the absence of any especial public favourite, the “day of days” in 
Yorkshire racing annals drew together its vast crowds as of yore, and 
when the course had been cleared for St. Vincent’s victory in the 
Corporation Stakes, the black masses might be discerned extending 
from well-nigh the Red House Bend to far beyond the winning post. 
The St. Leger is already a twice-told tale, nor did any incident worthy 
of notice occur to affect the preliminaries of the race. ‘Towards the 
time when its decision drew nigh, Hannah was once more undoubted 
mistress of the situation, and, though she sweated after her canter, it 
was evident that before the start she had again cooled down to her usual 
state of composure, while no one was found bold enough to doubt her 
gameness and staying abilities. Like Wells in former days, so did 
French manceuvre for the last place in the parade for Albert Victor, 
whose unflinching courage in the issue of the combat was so well and 
sorely tried. Bothwell, on whom “Johnny” bore the stable’s first 
colours, looked blooming enough, but Ringwood, even in Chaloner’s 
hands, seemed fretful and nervous, and quite belied his promise of 
emulating Lord Clifden’s success. Général was turned out as only 
Whitewall can deliver its charges to the jockey’s care, and though 
John Scott was reported to have said that he wished for another fort- 
night with the Frenchman, there was no reason for his backers to com- 
plain, though they cannot be said to have entrusted their money to 
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the handsomest horse in the world. In fact, Général is by no means 
a taking horse, and though Tom Jennings swore by him, there were 
ether good judges who decried him as a “ written-up horse,” and, 
spite of the ducal thousand, were content to “slate” him or leave 
him alone. Digby Grand was “looking every way for Sunday.” It 
will be a happy day for owner, trainer, and jockey, when the black 
ceases to trouble the starter, and his craven heart is at rest. Morris 
did not seem proud of his tasting order for Bordeaux, and we fancy 
even Mr. Gilbey would have made but little out of him. Rose of 
Athol, like many others of the fair sex, was the last to appear. After 
the procession’ had been got through, M‘George had his horses well 
in hand at the first time of asking, and down went the “ flag of fate.” 

Five blue jackets flew over the hill together, but the Beckhampton 
tactics were altered, and Fordham did not attempt, as in the Derby, 
to come right through with his shifty Saunterer. Albert Victor, too, 
did not seem to require hurrying, and staying was supposed to be 
Général’s forte. The pace seemed fairish throughout, but not quite 
first-rate, and at the Red House the tailing had hardly commenced. 
It was hereabouts Digby Grand for a moment looked formidable as 
he came round his horses, but the spurt was soon over, and then the 
cerise and grey died away inch by inch. Next the rails Maidment 
had Hannah well in hand, and just at the right moment set her 
going, stalling off the resolute challenge of Albert Victor and the last 
expiring struggles of Ringwood. No victory could have been better 
received, and no more enthusiastic crowd could have gathered round 
the Whitewall brougham than that which followed the mare home to 
scale, and redoubled its applause as Hayhoe handed her over to the 
Baron to lead in triumph to weigh in. Again and again. was the 
shouting taken up, nor would those of her supporters in the enclosure 
be satisfied until they had paid the compliment of a round of cheers 
to the lady of the house whose name the Leger victress bears. So 
the old adage that “‘ Everything comes round in time to him who can 
wait,” has been triumphantly verified, and in all likelihood the Baron 
will enjoy for many years to come the enviable distinction of having 
won.the three ribands of the year with animals of his own breeding. 
Doubtless the triumph would have been more complete could King 
Tom have claimed the sireship of Favonius, but the real “ King of 
the Vale” has amply redeemed his character from the imputation of 
begetting non-stayers only, and has only to crown the edifice of his 
success by begetting a colt worthy of such distinguished relationship. 

Chopette could hardly be held in the Bradgate Park Stakes, and 
Gladness was one of those good things in the Rufford Abbey Stakes 
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which the Bloss division are so prodigal in producing. It was quite 
a relief to see some excitement imported into a Queen’s Plate, 
though the pursuit of Love is at all times an arduous one. 

The Tupgill luck during the week was heartbreaking, though many 
who saw Fisherman beaten by Barefoot on Thursday had fancied the 
chestnut might prefer three-quarters to a mile. The Two-year-old 
Sweepstakes, which generally falls to an outsider, and has on the last 
three anniversaries seen the blue and silver braid to the fore, included 
no champion of that stable in its field, and Cremorne showed that 
whether at five or six furlongs he was master still. In spite of all 
assertions to the contrary, and Onslow’s defeat of him at York, we 
rather doubt if we have seen anything in the two-year-old line, as yet, 
within seven pounds of the Rufford horse; and as Parmesan and 
Maidment seem to be in luck, we hope to congratulate Mr. Savile on 
his first Derby as well as “his first champagne” before another year 
is over our heads. St. Vincent’s presence spoiled the Portland 
Plate, and Anton, in the Eglington Stakes, made as short work of 
Highland Fling as he did last year of her half-sister, Queen of the 
Gipsies. 

Friday saw a Fyfield certainty landed at last, when Jubilee 
cantered in an easy winner of the Prince of Wales’s Plate, a prize 
instituted in lieu of the deposed Nursery. Mr. Craufurd richly 
deserves a turn, and we trust something better still is yet in store for 
him. In the time-honoured Park Hill, Hopbine, fairest of Dundee’s 
daughters, and a light of the Middle Park harem, settled her oppo- 
nents right easily. Sir Joseph’s dark ’un, upon whose Leger chance 
some had waxed suddenly sweet, found no favour in Judge Clark’s 
eyes. Another glimpse of the magenta and black in the Westmor- 
land Stakes, and time and the hour brought us for decision the Cup, 
which was to settle once for all the pretensions of the Richmond 
filly. Some still held the Goodwood running a fluke, of which 
opinion York could not disabuse them ; but, nobly as Barford strove, 
and wonderfully as he has improved under Tom Jennings’s tuition, 
the mare would not be denied, and pink and black, with seven 
pounds extra, flashed bravely past the winning chair. John Scott 
seldom misses a race at Doncaster, and Field Marshal began the 
autumn manceuvres well by reversing his Goodwood form with 
Dalnacardoch and distancing Ringwood, temporarily settled by his 
struggles in the Leger. 

The yearling sales were the feature of the week, and the honours 
may be fairly said to have been divided between Lord Lyon, The 
Duke, and Lambton. Messrs. Graham sold a fine, well-grown lot from 
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their repertorium of Birdcatcher blood at Yardley, where The Duke 
has made his mark most unmistakably. His yearlings from Cherwell 
and Hippodamia established at once a reputation which his energetic 
owners will see amply carried out. The Oxfords were racing-like as 
usual, and his list will never want subscribers so long as Sterling and 
Kennington are held in remembrance. The British Lion went to the nod 
of Colonel Pearson for his sire’s sake, so we shall see the “‘ chevrons” 
once again. Colonel Astley had a fair sale with his young 
Nottinghams and Broomielaws, and the Haricot colt was quite 
the particular star of the Blankney lot, among which we saw the 
“last fruit off an old tree” in the shape of old Queen Mary’s Rapid 
Rhone filly. Mr. Long would not be stalled off the Costa—Bonny 
Blink filly, and we shall be much mistaken if her name does not become 
one of dread on the Curragh. Colonel Pearson came across from Mr. 
Pain’s ring in tifme to secure another “Lyon” colt from Sadie, and 
Mr. Watson, with his crack Adventurer filly and promising young 
Liddingtons, at once took rank with the crack breeders of the day. Mr. 
Newton’s team was scarcely so grand as usual, though somewhat 
redeemed by Coeur de Lion and Lady Lyon. Mr. Merry took 
Woodcote more, we presume, for Moss Rose’s sake than any great 
regard for shape, make, or blood. Lord Scarborough scarcely rings 
the changes enough among his brood mares, and toujours Rataplan will 
hardly secure success. However, Strathconan may work a change 
next year. Yorkshire Rose was a neat Adventurer, and the colt by 
Lord Lyon out of Phantom Sail went to keep company with 
Headingley, Yorkshire Relish, and Co. Thursday, however, was 
the day par excellence, as it usually is at Doncaster when Messrs. 
Sadler, Cookson, Johnstone, and Sir Tatton Sykes send their young 
hopefuls into the Corporation Field, and the giants of the Glasgow 
Stud stride round the limits of the ring. Sir Roger was a long, low, 
powerful horse, and the great financier bidding in the Hamilton 
interest secured him, while Mr. Gee, out of respect for the home blood, 
took Ringdove. Marquis of Ely was a regular flatcatcher, but Allan 
McDonogh would not be denied, and, we hear, resold him at a con- 
siderable advance. All Heart and No Peel will (mutato nomine, we 
trust) wear the yellow sheets of Russley. Bras-de-Fer went to Tom 
Dawson’s bid, and when Windermere fell to Matt Dawson’s nod for 
a thousand, the heart of Snarry rejoiced, and he departed in peace 
home to Sledmere. Lord Marmion led the van of the Neasham Hall 
beauties, and will sport the Houldsworth green and gold; and the 
Lambton Worm was secured by that early bird Tom Dawson. 
Beadroll was the premier yearling of the week, and Mr. Craufurd 
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bid for him like another Lord of the Hills, and may he turn out a 
more remunerative purchase. Sir David, another Lord Lyon, went to 
The Druid’s schoolmaster; and Prescot, a nice, shapely Knowsley 
colt, joined Lord Marmion at Napier’s. The Durham High Sheriff 
secured an average of five hundred for ten lots, while Sir Tatton’s 
four represented eight hundred each. After these the Sheffield 
Laners showed less favourably, though there were plenty of sound, 
well-shaped youngsters among them, and Spae Wife, Flag of Truce, 
and Mammon were quite the pick of the basket. Nor did the 
Glasgow yearlings show the grand size and substance of last 
year, and Mr. Craufurd got the best of the bunch at exceed- 
ingly moderate prices. The fourth day’s sale was compara- 
tively uninteresting, though no doubt some bargains were secured ; 
but, taking them altogether, no finer set of yearlings ever glad- 
dened the eyes of lovers of horseflesh than those which paraded 
before Messrs. Tattersall in this present year of grace. And asa 
proof of the remunerative prices the stock of an untried stallion may 
command, we may mention that the average of the thirteen Lord 
Lyons sold during the meeting was something over 350 guineas. 

With many of such we hope to renew the acquaintance another 
year, when Yorkshire again celebrates her annual festival ; in the 
meantime we leave the “ town of butterscotch and mellow pears” to 
sleep in its dull monotony again, like another Rip van Winkle, till 
the Leger week sounds the keynote of preparation, and houses are 
swept and garnished, and prices raised in honour of the coming 
guest, and “‘ Hannah’s year” has become a thing of the past. 


ASTEROID. 


VoL. VII., N.S, 1871. 








LEAVES FROM THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A SMALL TERRIER. 





CHAPTER I. 


FORTUNE OF BIRTH. 


WAS born in the stable of Cosmo Bygrave, Esq., of Bygrave 

Hall. I believe there were six or eight of us of the same 

litter : at any rate there were more of us than were wanted ; 

so that all but two were immediately put into the stable bucket. 
What determined that I should be one of the two selected to survive I 
do not know. I do not think it was any regard to the accident of 
primogeniture. I am rather inclined to think it was some character- 
istic in me regarded as a merit in the eyes of the groom who had the 
disposal of us. ‘Those who may take any pleasure in these personal 
reminiscences are indebted to his prompt discernment. 

It is a very summary process, that of the stable bucket; but it 
has often occurred to me since that some such arrangement intro- 
duced into the families of great people would materially diminish the 
amount of chagrin, heartburning, and melancholy that is in the 
human world. For there is no such source of care and anxiety to 
parents, no such pitiable class to themselves, as the superfluous 
members of a rich man’s family, the younger sons of a gentleman of 
handsome, but not exorbitant, landed estate. The Bygrave estate 
was not without its drawbacks of this nature, as may be understood 
from what fell under my own observation. 

Cosmo Bygrave, as the eldest son of his father, was born to face 
the difficulty of making three thousand a year support him in the 
condition of a country gentleman. He succeeded to it at the age of 
twenty-seven. It was by no means clear. His mother had her 
jointure, and two sisters very moderate annuities, charged upon it. 
But the ladies still had their home at the Hall. The jointure charge 
was in reality hardly a charge, for as yet it was freely disbursed in 
establishment expenses, such as maintenance of the carriage and most 
of the household servants. Of three younger brothers, the first had 
been forwarded in the Army by use of a little money and much 
interest in high quarters ; the second had been sent to India, where 
he was doing well. So that in one form or another the public 
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exchequer was doing its duty in relieving the Bygrave rent-roll from 
undue pressure. Only Frank, the youngest brother, remained unable 
on his own resources as yet to assume in the social world the proper 
position of a Bygrave. He had passed through college, and it was 
intended that he should make his way at the Bar: but as yet he had 
made very little way. As will be easily understood, Mr. Cosmo was 
not quite in the position to marry with prudence, unless the lady 
should bring with her, or have early prospect of bringing, the where- 
with to supply the sinews of establishment which would be withdrawn 
from the Hall with the dowager lady. The Bygraves always had 
married prudently. There is a great deal in family habit and 
tradition in such matters. Mr. Cosmo had held the estate for five 
years ; but still he was a bachelor. If he would have seen it, he 
might have made a very eligible match with either of the three 
daughters of his neighbour, General Arlsey. The General had no son, 
no land to speak of, to interfere with the even partition of a hand- 
some fortune among his daughters. He was old, indisposed to much 
society, and supposed to live much within his means. He had been 
long left a widower ; therefore his daughters had not the advantage 
of having a Mamma to give on proper occasions encouragements or 
discouragements. It may be that Cosmo Bygrave simply had not 
time to give to the idea of falling in love. For commonly, I think, it 
requires some idle time. That seems its natural soil. Where that is 
in abundance, love springs up unbidden, like wallflowers on a ruin. 
As it was, Cosmo’s whole time and mind were absorbed by the pro- 
pagation, preservation, and death of pheasants and foxes, and all 
means tending thereto. If he could but have commanded the need- 
ful time, he had admirable personal opportunity for falling in love 
with Fanny Arlsey. She wasa great favourite with the ladies of 
Bygrave Hall. She would sometimes come and stay with them for a 
week or ten days at a time, especially before or after a county ball 
or archery meeting. There were people, I believe, ill-natured enough 
to observe that if Miss Fanny should take it into her head to desire 
to leave her father, and reside permanently at Bygrave Hall, the 
General would have only his own imprudence to blame for it. 
Perhaps he had faced the contingency, and felt that he could endure 
it ; though he did not pass for a very even-tempered man. 

It was on the occasion of one of these visits that affairs came to a 
crisis. As far as I could judge, from my position in the family, a 
very pleasant time of it the young people had spent, for Mr. Frank 
Bygrave was at home ; and avery pleasant, lively fellow he was. He 


had not the care of several litters of foxes upon his mind, and 
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therefore gave abundance of time to the young ladies. I had known 
such merry times before that ended in nothing but good-byes. But now 
it was not so. Some accident must have happened which I was not 
present to witness, nor any other dog who could tell me: but some- 
thing had induced Mr. Frank and Miss Fanny to come to an under- 
standing that they were so much interested each in the other that 
nothing would serve but they must be married. It seemed as if 
trouble began with Mr. Frank at the very anticipation of such an 
event. “TI tell you what, Cosmo, I’d as soon give myself up at the 
next police-station for an unsuspected murder, as ride over to Oak- 
field this morning, as I have promised Fanny I will.” This was said 
by Frank, soon after he joined his brother on the parapet of a rustic 
bridge, where he was smoking a cigar after morning “ stables.” 

“What’s your plan of campaign ?” says Cosmo. 

“Just this :—After what slipped out last evening, she says she 
cannot stay here another day, unless the General knows and allows 
it. So far this is true and right, that we cannot stay here together, 
for we might tide it over and make no fuss by my going off to 
chambers at once. But that would be only shirking, and carrying 
an intolerable load of uncertainty with me. It’s better to know the 
worst at once. If the General won’t have it, I can then go off to 
town, and leave Fanny to finish her visit to my mother; nothing 
said, no scene made, no food for gossips.” 

“You can’t do better. But how do you propose to put it before 
the old gentleman in a taking way ?” 

“ Thus :—Fanny is to wfite a letter to her father to give him the 
first idea of the thing, and her own feelings upon it, and the ice 
being broken, as I see my way, I am to make the best fight I can. 
Looked at impartially, it really isn’t such a bad affair. I must do 
something, or get something, in due time. I would not mind wait- 
ing a bit, nor would she. Of course she must eventually have a 
pretty little fortune to help us. Meantime the General might allow 
us the little we should really want. In short, if he would only hear 
reason, I have no doubt I could put the thing before him in a proper 
light. But I don’t expect he will. It is much more likely that he 
will propose to kick me out of his house for an impudent vagabond.” 

“T can better your plan,” says Cosmo; “let me go instead of 
you. It’s a maxim of your own, a man that pleads his own cause 
has a fool for his client. I shall have no passion, no nervousness, 
I'll make a good fight for you, and perhaps may draw the General 
out by promising to do my part in befriending you. At any rate, 
with me there will be no danger of any kicking out.” 
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Frank was so exhilarated by this offer that he jumped up. If he 
could, I believe he would have turned a somersault; as it was, he 
only flung up his hat. It was settled. Frank was to get the letter 
written. Mr. Cosmo would be over at Oakfield half an hour before 
luncheon. He would meet Frank, on his return journey, at Brigham, 
where, in the event of the worst, he would be ready to take the 
train for London. 

Cosmo Bygrave arrived at Oakfield as he had proposed, but, rather 
to his discomfiture, fell in with the ladies on his way up to the hall 
door. He had therefore some difficulty in getting hold of General 
Arlsey, and quietly letting him know that he wished for a quarter of 
an hour with him in his private room. While the General was 
arranging this, he had time to cast over in his mind all the possible 
contingencies which might make Mr. Bygrave desire such an inter- 
view. One such he had not omitted, as in his own view not only 
very possible but very probable. Fanny was at the Hall. She 
had written two or three days before for a further leave of absence. 
Mr. Bygrave’s mission might be connected with her. If so, it was 
for Mr. Bygrave to open. For himself, he had only to listen ; which, 
probably, he would do with considerable complacency. When it 
came, Cosmo’s opening seemed at once to confirm his suspicion in 
that quarter. 

“General, I have a delicate and difficult task to perform. Perhaps 
simply on my manner of acquitting myself may depend the con- 
tinuance of that happy familiarity which has so long subsisted 
between our families. I am afraid of saying too much or too little ; 
but I will not at least prejudice my case by anticipating difficulties 
on your part. We may get soonest and best into the middle of the 
matter if you will be good enough to read this note for you, with 
which I am entrusted by your daughter Fanny, and I need not say 
how much interest I take in your favourable reception of it.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Bygrave; anything that comes from you with 
such a preface is, I may say, at once likely to be favourably received. 
However, let us see what the young lady has to say.” 

With this disposition General Arlsey read :— 


“DEAR, DEAR Papa,—One dear, kind word from you will make 
me completely happy. Oh! so happy. Though I have lain awake 
all night, thinking how and what I can write to you to make sure of 
your letting me accept the proposal that has been made to me, all 
that I thought of has gone out of my head, and I do not know what 
to say—hardly what I am writing ; but Mr. Bygrave will tell you all 
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that I cannot write. Only I must say, dearest Papa, that when you 
were so kind as to allow me to stay a week longer here, I did not 
mean to deceive or conceal anything from you. I did not allow 
myself to think why I was so happy in being here. I assure you I 
did not know till yesterday evening that he loved me. I didn’t think 
I could have written these words, but I have. Do let me think of it ; 
and if you hesitate, tell dear Harriet and Emily, and let them 
persuade you to send quick happiness to your loving, anxious 


. daughter, “ Fawny.” 


The General occupied some considerable time in reading the 
note ; indeed, an unnecessarily long time, as though he felt it suitable 
to the occasion to be very precise, and gave no appearance of haste. 
At the same time, there was a stolen play on his features which 
seemed to indicate that he was quizzing poor Fanny’s expressions. 
No doubt he was, meanwhile, calculating the part he was himself to 
play. That being arranged, he quietly laid the note down. Still 
he said nothing, evidently waiting for Mr. Bygrave to open, which 
he did. 

“‘T presume, sir, that Miss Fanny has let the murder out; so that 
I need not begin the story at the very beginning. Where, then, shall 
I take it up? for I do not know what zs and what is of written. 
Will it be enough to assure you how earnestly we hope that the 
alliance of our families may not be displeasing to you ?” 

“ As to letting out murder, or anything else, I cannot say much for 
Fanny’s powers of narrative; but I suppose she writes as well as 
might be expected from any young lady who has just had her 
head turned by an offer, and has not yet had time to recover her 
common sense. However, the story zs so far told that it requires no 
conjuror to explain it all. As for my approval and sanction, I'll be 
very frank with you, as an old soldier should be. I hate all mysti- 
fication, even if you could suppose any hesitation on my part. She 
has my consent heartily. Give me your hand, Mr. Bygrave.” 

Cosmo gave his hand, and, answering to the warmth of the 
General’s shake, added, “Upon my word, General, this is very 
handsome and kind in you; far beyond the best I had ventured to 
hope. I had a great deal of good eloquence in store, and thought I 
should have to use it.” 

“Then you didn’t know me. Pooh! pooh! I’m an old soldier; 
I should have been ashamed of myself to be quite surprised in such 
a matter, when I knew I was in front of such an enemy. I should 
be much to blame, indeed, if I let young blood remain together for a 
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fortnight, with nothing to do but make the agreeable to each other, if 
I was not prepared to take the consequences. So far, foreseeing it 
as at least a possibility, I give my hand, and may say at once that 
I contemplate the match with sincere satisfaction.” 

“Indeed, General! I appreciate your warm feeling to our family ; 
but I know that even the best of fathers will be ambitious for their 
daughters, especially such a daughter as Fanny, who would grace 
acoronet. You know pretty well, I suppose, our family resources : 
respectable, but not large. My other brothers are tolerably well 
provided for in their professions; but I always thought that my 
father did some injustice to Frank, from being too sanguine as to the 
force of his abilities and character. His is a profession in which the 
grass has commonly a long time to grow before haytime. Meantime 
it is my intention to do as much for him as will enable him to live 
respectably with reasonable economy, till something may be got for 
him. Now, with your interest conjoined to mine, this may be found 
he earlier.” 

“TI honour your right feeling to your brother, Mr. Bygrave ; and 
not.to be left behind you in that, in prospect of such an alliance I 
shall be prepared to give such an advancement with Fanny at once 
as shall be at least equivalent to your liberality to Mr. Frank. If I 
had any ambition for my daughter, I can safely say it would always 
have been satisfied by a match with the son of my old friend Colonel 
Bygrave. Iam only anxious to secure to her a reasonable prospect 
of happiness. _I know that this is not to be commanded simply by 
titles or large fortune. Indeed, I profess I never cared for money in 
my daughters’ matches. My girls will eventually have something fair of 
their own. They are good girls. I have always had full confidence 
in them, and would give them the freest choice for their life settle- 
ments ; and I must say that Fanny has quite justified my confidence. 
Now come into luncheon.” 

“Why, thank you, General; but if you will allow me to give 
Fanny a hint of what is coming from you, I think I would rather be 
off at once. My brother all this time is in a frightful fever. I shall 
meet him at Brigham, where, to say the truth, I left him ready to 
go off and commit suicide in London, in case, as he feared, you 
should refuse your consent.” 

“Your brother! Eh! Mr. Bygrave? What brother?” 

“‘ My brother Frank, to be sure.” 

“T did not know he was in the country : what has he to say to it?” 

“What? General. Everything, I should think. What have we 
been talking about ?” 
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“ An offer, I supposed, which you had done me the honour to 
make to my daughter Fanny ; and from what she writes I should 
think she must be under the same impression.” 

‘Impossible, General. I found my brother Frank on the point of 
setting out to see you, and, seeing he was very down-hearted at the 
prospect of such an interview, I offered myself as mediator between 
you. Fanny wrote her note for me, to give me an introduction to 
the business. I cannot think that she can have written a word 
which is inconsistent with such a position on my part; and, as it 
has been the only idea m my mind, I cannot have uttered a 
word which could have borne another reference.” 

While Mr. Bygrave was speaking, the General was again reading 
Fanny’s note. Still under the influence of his own prepossessions 
and wishes, the whole thing seemed to him perfectly incompre- 
hensible. He had a strong conviction that he was an injured man— 
deeply injured ; that he had been trifled with, played upon. He 
deeply regretted that Mr. Bygrave should have been induced to play 
a part in such a foolish business. He had had a high opinion of Mr. 
Frank Bygrave ; hoped he would succeed in his profession ; and, 
indeed, he must allow that even in the present case he seemed to 
display some common sense by expecting that he, the General, 
would exercise reasonable prudence in behalf of his daughters. 

The upshot was that poor Fanny was recalled, and sent to visit a 
maiden aunt, who was taking the Harrogate waters: while Mr. Frank 
went back to his murky chambers a stiJl murkier man. That trouble 
to himself, to Fanny, and to the General, poor Frank would have 
saved, if, like those superfluous brothers of mine, he had been put 
into the stable bucket very early in life. 

What was the end of this affair Arlsey, I regret that up to this 
time I have never been able to learn, for this misadventure took 
place only a week or two before my removal from Bygrave Hall, 
after which I lost sight of the family, and none of the chances of my 
later life have brought me into communication with any dog who 
knew them. 


CHAPTER II. 


DULLERBY. 
Wipe off, dear friends, the falling tear ; 
I am not dead, but buried here. 
SoMEWHERE in an old churchyard I found this epitaph. It exactly 
describes one period of my life—if it might be called life ; the eighteen 
months which I spent at Dullerby. Mr. Cosmo Bygrave had given 
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me as an eligible companion to his friend Tom Moody, then and for 
a year or two before Curate of Dullerby. This was an ancient 
country town, consisting of one irregular street, unless you should 
consider as two the difference of locality known to the natives as 
“up street” and “down street.” Grass would have grown in this 
street, but that, as the soil was a hungry sharp gravel, every blade 
died in the first week of a summer sun. There was no railroad 
within ten miles. The last and crumbling monument of any motion 
to or from the place consisted of a yellow and black contrivance 
upon four wheels, formerly called a ‘‘ po-chay.” This was to be found 
in the yard of a house to the front of which was still affixed a board 
bearing the words “Inn and Posting House.” Nobody could say 
when this machine was last used. The oldest dog in the place had 
heard his grandmother say that she had brought up a litter of puppies 
in it, and nobody knew of them till they were two months old. In 
my time it was only used, conveniently enough, by sitting hens. 
Dullerby is said to have been once the seat of a lively trade. The 
staple manufactures were warming-pans and ladies’ fronts; gentle- 
men’s cotton nightcaps are also said to have had some footing in the 
place. ‘The life of the town seems to have fallen with those fashions. 
Warming-pans, no doubt, are to be seen in the British Museum ; but 
perhaps that institution does not possess a “lady’s front” such 
as I saw worn by the elderly females of Dullerby. To avoid 
offending the eye by the exhibition of grey hair, I observed that these 
ladies covered the whole head with a close-fitting cap of brown or 
black silk, which was again almost concealed by a structure of muslin, 
with many frills and large bows of riband; under the frills and upon 
the forehead was affixed the “front;” this was made of hair, 
either real or imitation, and, being divided in the middle, was carried 
to either side in some ten or fifteen curls, two inches long, and of the 
dimensions of a drawing pencil. These were on either side held 
firmly back by small tortoiseshell combs. This mode of dressing the 
forehead was thought to give an exceedingly youthful appearance to 
faces furrowed with smal! wrinkles and having the complexion of a 
tambourine which has seen service. The favourite colour of the 
front was a tint between tow and chestnut. 

Dogs or men who have spent their time in any inhabited place can 
have no idea of the deadliness of Dullerby. Those who have serious 
thoughts of committing suicide ought to go and take a house there. 
It would give them some idea of what the state of death is. If they 
liked it they might then go in for the coroner’s inquest; and no 
reasonable person would find fault with them. The people of the 
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place were, as they are elsewhere, divided into two parties ; but it 
was not, as elsewhere, into High Church and Low Church, Big-endians 
and Little-endians : here the difference lay between those who were in 
the churchyard and those who were mot. There might have been in 
times past characteristics distinguishing the Living from the Dead, as 
there once were between Whigs and Tories ; but the present genera- 
tion seemed to have outgrown or lost those features, so far as a 
bystander could judge of them, and to have preserved only the party 
names and traditional animosities. For, little as I could see to 
choose between the two, the Livings did not willingly have anything 
to do with the Deads, and I never heard that any of the Deads 
visited the Livings ; in truth, I believe they were not on speaking 
terms. Of course my master made it a point to know everybody, 
and, like the resident apothecary, was sometimes called in profes- 
sionally to mediate between the two parties. Mr. Leach used 
sometimes to crow as if he really had effected a conversion from the 
Deads, but I am sure his mediation much more frequently ended 
in a secession from the Livings. On the whole, the Deads were so 
much the gaining party, that the Livings, like one of those benefit 
societies held in so much aversion by Mr. Tidd Pratt, could only as 
a party be sustained by new members from without. It is true that 
the Livings who joined the Deads were subject to be cut by their old 
friends ; but we made no difference ; it was quite the same thing to 
us whether we read the name of an acquaintance on his tombstone 
or on his street door. Apropos of tombstones, a thing happened at 
Dullerby when we were there, which anywhere else would have 
created a sensation. One fine moonlight night some one with 
a great deal of leisure and a pot of white paint had passed 
up the silent street. Wherever he found the name of a sleeping 
inmate painted upon his house door, or engraved on a brass plate, 
he had made some little memorial addition. So when my master 
and I went out for our dip early on the following morning, we found 
ourselves apparently in a cemetery. Among other inscriptions on 
our way we read :— 





SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
| LEACH, 





COTES and BAGGS 
Tatlors. : Surgeon & Accoucheur. 
FUNERALS FURNISHED. 








Not dead, but sleeping. 


HERE ARE DEPOSITED 
| THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 








Mrs. Paine. 





Miss Cribbage. 











Death eased me of my Pain. 
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Mr. Sands. 








Here rests | 
| Run out. 


| Mr. JOB CAUDLE. 





Having survived his Partner six months, 
After 49 years of wedded life. HERE LIE 
*‘Afflictions sore long time I bore.” 





















































SLIPPERY & SLY, 
BUNKS, Solicitors. 
Coal Merchant. 
A tender Wife, a Father dear, M.S. 
And three small Children sleepeth here. 
Miss Higgs. 
Mrs. Sarcenet, | KNOCK AND RING. | 
Dressmaker. 
Born Aug. 1, 1712. 
R. 1. P. Died Feb. 30, 1845. 
A. POLE, ‘ 
| pi Captain BRANDISH. 
An upright man and Departed in peace, 
faithful to the last. April 1, 1832. 


This waggery, which, as I said, would have made some to-do 
elsewhere, in Dullerby fell dead. 

Society, properly so called of course, there was none. Occasionally, 
indeed, my master would take tea with Mrs. Paine, to meet the 
Rector, the professionals, and ladies of the place. On such occasions 
Miss Cribbage would look to my master for escort home, “In case,” 
as she observed very properly, “‘she should meet any one ;” though in 
truth that was very unlikely. I usually went with my master to make 
morning calls. The conversation I thus fell in for was often like 
listening to an old almanack of impaired memory. In this way I have 
heard that Mungo Park died defending Seringapatam against Lord 
Clive ; that Belzoni was a favourite attendant of Queen Charlotte; that 
the “Rejected Addresses” were written by a Mr. Baggs, afterwards Lord 
Eldon ; that this Mr. Baggs was certainly first cousin to their respectable 
fellow-townsman, the tailor; though the Eldon family did not keep 
up any connection with the Baggses. It should, however, be men- 
tioned, to the credit of the Lord Chancellor, that he had once sent a 
lottery-ticket to the father of the present Baggs, to give him a chance 
of mending his fortune. Nothing came of it. 

My master’s Rector, the Rev. Silas Graves, deserves special men- 
tion. Happily for me, there was no Mrs. Graves, so that I had as 
free entrance as my master into the Rector’s cosy sitting room; 
library, he called it. There were, however, not many books in it, and 
they were very much of one class—namely, that branch of theology 
which is most useful for those who have to deliver sermons. The 
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authors of these volumes did not bear very distinguished names ; so 
much so that I was inclined sometimes to suspect that the Rector’s 
shelves were a burial-place for all the volumes of “ Parochial Sermons” 
which had fallen still-born from the press in the previous thirty years. 

Since among the many names I have borne when attached to diffe- 
rent owners I have never had a Christian name (like Bob, Billy, or 
Charlie), I never went to church. I cannot, therefore, speak of Mr. 
Graves’s qualities in the pulpit. I have no doubt he was admirably 
adapted to his place and parishioners. No doubt to his efficiency it 
was owing that he could boast, as he did with emphasis, that “the 
spirit of Dissent was dead,” like everything else, in Dullerby. What- 
ever the Rector may have been “ in the wood,” when my master and I 
sat with him in the library he gave me quite the idea of a man who 
had really been alive once, and within his recollection. On one of 
these occasions he gave my master an account of how he came into 
possession of the living, so called, of Dullerby. While he was boy 
and young man, his maiden aunt, Miss Araminta Graves, was one of 
the ornaments of Dullerby society. This kind-hearted lady used to 
invite him and expect him to spend with her some part of his winter 
holidays ; and in this way gave him frequent opportunities of becom- 
ing accomplished in the mysteries of dead commerce, and the art of 
pleasing elderly ladies. About the time when Mr. Silas began to 
shave regularly, he unfortunately found many obstacles to accept- 
ing the kind lady’s hospitalities. Some of his judicious relatives 
suggested to him that it was indiscreet in him not to energetically 
overcome these obstacles, lest the old lady, though not more touchy 
and suspicious than others of her age, sex, and condition, should 
begin to think that he did not consider Dullerby agreeable. But the 
event showed the dear old lady’s mind was free from any such mis- 
giving ; for just about that time the next presentation to the rectory 
was to be had a great bargain, as she was assured by her good friend 
old Sly (the firm was then Sly and Slippery). Miss Graves did not let it 
slip. She had put Silas into her will for 45,000 Consols. She now at 
once gave him the advantage of it so far that she invested £2,500 in 
the purchase of the presentation for him. He was already in Deacon’s 
orders. To indemnify herself for the loss of income she sunk the other 
42,500 in an annuity on her own life. By the advice of Mr. Sly she 
kept the whole transaction quite quiet ; thinking—good creature !—to 
surprise her dear nephew with the tidings that he was named Rector of 
Dullerby ; for the vacancy might occur any day. In fact, however, it 
did not occur for fifteen years, some ten years after the old lady’s soul 
followed her works. Mr. Graves, as I have heard, living for many 
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years in expectation of the falling-in of his legacy in valuable form, 
had somewhat involved himself before he became absolute Rector. 
This perhaps is the reason why he had never married ; and why, 
though having a very good nominal income, he still lived very quietly, 
as the manner of the place was. 

This incident of clerical life, succession to preferment, naturally 
introduces the event which restored us, my master and me, to the 
world of the living. One morning, when he came into his sitting- 
room, he found upon the breakfast table, beside his newspaper, two 
letters. The letter that lay uppermost was addressed by a lady’s 
hand. This one he simply removed, and, taking up the other, 
thought aloud, “‘Oh! my father. What has he got to say?” My 
master had no secrets from me. I will give the letters exactly as 
he read them, with interjectional comments. This was Colonel 
Moody’s :— 


“My Dear Tom,—Your uncle writes to me that he has at last 
brought the Secretary to bay; and that he has secured for you the 
Chancellor’s living of Oldminster. The Clergy List, I see, makes it 
over £400, with 3,000 odd population. Sir Henry learns from a 
friend who knows the place well that it is vacant by the death of an 
able and energetic man, who took a very good professional position 
in the neighbourhood. He has left behind him an influential class 
of parishioners, well disposed to support a successor who knows his 
work and will do it. This, I conceive, is just what you would wish ; 
unless you are demoralised by the atmosphere of that hole in which 
you have buried yourself these three years ; Heaven knows why.” 


“Heaven does know why: and I know why; though you do not, sir.” 


“If you accept, as I suppose you will, you have nothing to do but to 
write sotoSir Henry. Of course I foresee that this provision will have 
an early sequence in your marriage. I have never concealed from you 
that Miss Maybury is not exactly the person whom I could wish you 
had chosen for a wife. But this is the last time I shall ever betray 
such a thought or feeling, for, even if you were to see with my eyes, 
after your long engagement there can be no question of breaking off. 
I earnestly hope you may realise that happiness in married life which 
doubtless you picture to yourself. I hear by the last mail that Frank 
has passed with credit, and hopes to get the interpretership. I know 
no other news to send you, unless it be that Lizzie’s last treasure 
‘has cut two teeth.’—I am, my dear boy, your affectionate father, 


‘CLEMENT Moopy.” 
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“Umph! It’s come at last. Well; what must be must. ‘ Picture 
to yourself.’ I only wish I was no artist in that way.” With this 
observation, my master opened the newspaper, and began his break- 
fast. This finished, he opened the lady’s letter and read:— 


“My Own Love,—When will the time come that I can tell you 
everything without sitting down to write? Iam always wanting to 
say something to you, a thousand times a day, but when I sit down 
to write I feel as if I had got nothing to say, but my dear, dear Love. 
It is quite horible to think it, but really I have a sort of dread of 
Monday when I am to write to you, for I feel as if your dear grave eye 
was looking through me when you are reading one of Lotty’s si//y 
Zetters, only I sometimes think you do not really read them all. Iamso 
afraid of having one of your terrible lecture letters, that make me 
feel so unworthy of you, and Mamma does not comfort me, for she says 
I ought to attend to what you advise me, instead of crying over it. 
Yes, J do really cry. But then I say nobody is good enough to be 
your wife, and perhaps I may be as good as another. I know that I 
shall never be a parragon.” 


“Why does the little fool use words that she cannot spell?” 


“Mamma wants me to take to the housekeeping ; but I say the 
time will come for that plague when I have happiness to compensate 
for it. I hate to have to be scolding servants and thinking about 
dinner to-morrow ; besides I can’t feel settled enough; and then I 
always get the books wrong, and cruel Mamma makes me make up 
the difference out of my own pocket-money—to teach me carefulness, 
she says. It’s a very nasty way of teaching. I know I shall have to 
do these sort of things when we are so happy, love, but then I shall 
have your wonderful head to help me in everything. 

“The Miss Grays called on Saturday about one of their worries ; I 
think it was a clothing club, or something of that sort, and they 
wanted me to do something, and said in a ‘very nasty way I 
should, as I was to be a clergyman’s wife; but I cut Miss Sarah 
very short.” 


‘You thought yourself very clever, no doubt, and she thought you 
a fool; that’s the difference between you. ‘Needles and pins; 
needles and pins.’” 

With this observation he put the letter in his pocket, and we went 
off to the rectory. 

I have said my master had no secrets from me; from himself, 
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therefore, I gathered the history of his engagement with Miss 
Charlotte Maybury. Nevertheless, I have taken some pains to test 
and compare his facts by hearing Miss Maybury’s story from her dog 
Tiney. I suppose that as long as the world lasts there will in such 
matters be Moodyites and Mayburyites. Tiney championed his 
mistress. I will own, while I endeavour to tell the truth only, that 
my sympathies led me to be a decided Moodyite. 

George Maybury was Mr. Moody’s most intimate college friend. 
They were both hard-working men, for the most part worked 
together, and together they came out in a good position in the class- 
list. Both were intended for Orders. But they had a year and a 
half yet before them. In the summer that followed the taking of 
their degree they went abroad together. Never were young men 
happier. But sorrow came at Munich. George Maybury broke a 
blood-vessel upon the lungs. It was some weeks before he could be 
moved. Never was nurse so careful, tender, and unwearied as Tom 
Moody. At last he brought his friend to Broadfield, and to the care 
of his widowed mother and his sisters, but especially of his eldest 
sister Charlotte, then a pretty but delicate girl of eighteen. Of course 
the gratitude of the family towards Tom knew no bounds. He could 
not but be pleased with it and interested in them. After a short stay 
with his own family, Tom returned to Broadfield, quickened by a 
confidential communication from his friend George that he had much 
more serious fears about himself than his medical man would admit 
there was ground for, or than his mother seemed to have any idea of. 
They were only too well grounded. In two months’ time it was 
acknowledged that George Maybury was sinking in rapid decline. 
Mr. Moody, unwilling to be a charge on Mrs. Maybury’s hospitality, 
took a lodging for himself in the town. He could read as well or 
better there than elsewhere, and be of use and comfort to his friend. 
He intimately shared in all the intense feeling of the household. 
What wonder that Mr. Moody was worshipped by mother, son, and 
daughters. In the following May, he saw the turf laid upon his 
friend’s grave. He was now to part from the mourners. Till now 
he did not know what a difficulty that would be. Is it to be won- 
dered at that Charlotte Maybury’s feeling of regard for her brother’s 
friend should insensibly have grown to a feeling towards him of her 
own, ardently as secretly cherished for its own sweet sake? Nor was 
she to be blamed that even unconsciously she showed her heart to 
him. First he doubted; then he feared ;. then he was interested ; 
and when the parting was imminent he profoundly pitied. He pitied 
all. He felt how much comfort he could give to all by one word to 
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one, and before parting he spoke that word. Thus was his engage- 
ment made to Charlotte Maybury. It was not welcomed the less in 
the mourning house at Broadfield that it might be an engagement only 
for many years. More than four of those years had now passed by. 
Time had long since done its natural work in binding the turfs which 
had been laid upon George Maybury’s grave, and in healing those 
heart-wounds which were bleeding so sadly when that grave 
was opened. Charlotte Maybury, centred in self, had really forgotten 
her brother. He was only remembered by her to furnish occasionally, 
for Mr. Moody’s benefit, a shallow, sentimental allusion to “ poor 
George.” Pretty still, with at least the prettiness of youth, she was 
indolent and frivolous. Every effort, or at least every motive, for 
self-improvement, and for rendering herself useful and agreeable, 
seemed to have been arrested by her engagement. Habitually vain, 
she was especially vain of that. Conscious of the immeasurable 
superiority of Mr. Moody in mind and moral worth, she was intensely 
proud of her conquest, as she reckoned it. Utterly unable to appre- 
ciate his character and motives to action, she credited her fascinations 
over him to her beauty and gaiety of disposition. Wise men have 
their toys. Grave men love a contrast. True it is that she some- 
times had flashes of conviction how little she was calculated to bring 
to him happiness as a companion through life. But she never 
dreamed of such a sacrifice as the seriously giving him an offer of 
emancipation. Such misdoubtings were at once expressed and 
answered as in the letter we have heard read. They were written, 
too, with half a hope of their being overwhelmed by fervent contra- 
dictions and protestations of fondness. With Mr. Moody time also, 
absence, but above all Charlotte Maybury’s letters, had dissipated 
the poetic colouring of those life-clouds which gathered about George 
Maybury’s death-bed. As the naked truth of Charlotte’s character 
grew upon him he became uneasy. He feared he had done foolishly. 
But why despond? He had won the girl easily, too easily, uncon- 
sciously. Now he would make the woman. Thtre was ample time. 
He was quite satisfied with the reality and force of her affection 
towards him. With all the thought and gentleness with which he 
had nursed George Maybury, he set about to guide and stimulate the 
weak girl who clung to him. But the soil would not bear the culture. 
As time went on he found to his chagrin that his pains were thrown 
away. His most affectionate appeals were “ lecture-letters,” received 
as we have heard. What.could he do? Break off the engagement? 
As Colonel Moody had said, it was not to be thought of. If happi- 
ness on neither side was to be looked for in the marriage, that step 
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might Have been taken. But as far as he could see and believe, it 
was only his own which was to fail. Perhaps he had only to hint 
such a feeling to Mrs. Maybury to be severely released. But he 
knew what the Mayburys would think of him, and what would be 
said by the outside world. All the obligations of the Mayburys to 
him would be forgotten, and he would be denounced as a heartless 
deceiver, who had destroyed the happiness of the family. He 
had artfully engaged the affections of a simple girl, and played with 
her through the best years of her life, while for his sake she had 
rejected many opportunities of happy settlement in life. If he was 
young when he engaged himself, he was old enough to have counted 
the cost to her and to himself of indulging his vanity. 

Tom acknowledged this ; so without a word or hint to any one he 
was ready to pay the cost he had incurred. But in truth he was in 
no hurry for pay-day. There were moments when he thought of all 
sorts of mad schemes to extricate himself—mission-work among the 
Zulus or Patagonians, or sudden and mysterious disappearances, 
never to be heard of more. They were never really entertained. 
Practically he was content to lie in the obscurity of Dullerby, and 
make no serious effort to get out of it. But now Fate or Fortune 
had taken the disposal of him out of his own hands. Preferment had 
dropped upon him. He must announce it to Broadfield ; and hear 
it echoed with tle exuberance of congratulation. My poor master! 
The illusion of domestic happiness had, like everything else, died out 
at Dullerby, and he was about to bury it in the sepulchre of matri- 
mony. ‘This was his thought when he uttered that terrible line— 


Lasciate ogni speranza voi che’ntrate. 


CHAPTER Iii. 


VICISSITUDES, 


Wuite I was fondly speculating how far the coming change in my 
master’s condition would affect my happiness also, Fortune disposed 
of me in a very unforeseen way. It happened that Mr. Moody took 
me with him into a town of much more life and extent than Dullerby. 
I unfortunately became too much “ interested ” in some of the novel- 
ties of the scene, and particularly in an accidental dog-fight. What 
induced me to take a side in it I do not nowrecollect. I only 
remember that I was very vociferously cheering the dog I wished to 
encourage, when I was rudely kicked aside, and the owner of one of 
the fighting dogs, after nearly suffocating him, carried him off by the 

VoL. VII., N.S. 1871. ss 
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neck. I turned to follow my master, but he was nowhere to be seen. 
I tried to retrace my steps, but was at fault at once. I would have 
vowed I knew the smell of my master’s boot-sole among a thou- 
sand. I am sure I should have detected it had only some half-dozen 
other men passed that way; but here was such a conflict of smells 
that I was utterly bewildered. I looked up in the faces of the passers. 
I had not thought there were so many people in the world whon I 
had never seen before. I began to run. I ran faster. I expected every 
moment to hear the cry of “Mad dog!” raised behind me. In my 
terror I even fancied that some thoughtless boy did say it. I cannot 
express the horror that fell upon me. I have no recollection of what 
happened to me afterwards till I found myself shut up in a stable. 
How long I was there I cannot say, but long enough to recover a 
sense of my position, and to feel very miserable. Surely, thought I, 
my master cannot be expecting when he is married to feel as unhappy 
as I do now. I trust not. I was at last roused from a most melan- 
choly train of thought by the cautious opening of the door. A man 
entered, and looked at me; he was a rough-looking fellow, but he 
spoke kindly—I thought he seemed to pity me. He fetched a dish 
of water, and set it before me. Blessings on him! I was fevered, 
parched. I drank greedily. He seemed gratified. For my part, I 
thought I had never tasted such delicious water. I was very grate- 
ful. My friend, for I felt he was my friend, added to his kind inten- 
tions by offering me a dried piece of liver. I had no great appetite 
for it, yet I ate some, and again returned to the water. My bene- 
factor put out his hand to caress me. I permitted it. He took me 
up, put me in his pocket, and left the stable. By the time that he 
continued in the motion of walking, I judge that he must have gone 
more than a mile before I felt him stop after descending steps. He 
took me out, put a string round my kneck, tied me up, and left me. 
As soon as my eyes became accustomed to the dimness of the place, 
I found I was ina dingy cellar. There were other dogs in company. 
From them I soon learnt the true state of my case. I, with them, 
was in the hands of the dog-stealers. Probably I should have 
shuddered to find myself in such a position, but I was at the same 
moment reassured by the sentiments I found prevailing among 
.my companions. Our detention in this murky place would be short. 
We should soon find new homes. We were in the hands of those — 
who knew our true value. They would not part with us without 
very due consideration. Those who bought dogs at high prices neces- 
sarily had good establishments, and cared much for their dogs. It 
was the given-away dog who had most to fear for his future. Some 
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of our number had had large experience of the dog-stealers’ transac- 
tions ; one had been sold three times over in six months. It was 
the fellows’ way with a valuable dog that if, in their opinion, a new 
proprietor did not take sufficient care of the animal, they would steal 
him again, and take the earliest opportunity of finding him quarters 
where he would be more appreciated. There was a class of dogs 
(they flattered me by saying I was of it) very often bought by 
young gentlemen to be given to young ladies to whom they were 
engaged. There was no harm in being given away in ¢hat form. 
There was nothing then to fear but over-feeding and indigestion. 
One often got into most interesting situations. At any rate, one 
enlarged one’s knowledge of the world, canine and human. A dog’s 
life, they said, was too short to admit of making many acquaintances 
which would ripen into pleasurable attachments—far too short to 
admit of being thrown away on useless melancholy if (as was my case) 
such an attachment, once formed, was crossed by fate. This was not 
spoken by any one dog, but is a summary of the general contribu- 
tions. Some of the observations did not quite approve themselves 
to my feelings, for I was much attached to Mr. Moody. Perhaps my 
feelings towards him were now unnaturally stimulated by something 
of pity. Yet I recollected how entirely I had outgrown the despon- 
dency which possessed me on first leaving Bygrave Hall. - In short, 
if the cynical sentiments were not quite true to nature, they were very 
pretty philosophy. ‘Was there not a likelihood that I might be 
restored to my master?” ‘That was not probable ; for a prudent 
dog-stealer would rather take three guineas for me without loss of 
character, than five for my restoration to Mr. Moody, with the risk 
behind of underhand proceedings and a police-court exposure. 

At this distance of time I must confess that my sojourn with the 
dog-stealers was not altogether disagreeable. It is true that among 
gentlemen I had heard these establishments much abused; but 
I now perceive that their opinions of such men and places are 
coloured by their own losses and annoyances in connection with 
them. Their views are narrow, selfish, human. They do not, 
because they cannot, look at them in a dog’s point of view. Our food 
was not very good nor very abundant, but probably on that very 
account our spirits were lighter and our minds more interested and 
quickened in obtaining information. Keepers of boarding schools 
know that secret, and make use of it in the interests of their 
pupils. With us the store of information was abundant. Every dog 
had his history. For mutual benefit many of us related our own. 
I will diversify my own tale, as the reader now has it, by introducing 
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at least two little historiettes, which I then heard. I will give them 
as nearly as I can in the words of the speakers. 


Turtie’s History. 


If I had to begin life again with a choice of introduction, 
I hardly know whether I should better myself by altering that 
which fate gave me. But there was a period when I thought 
otherwise. I had scarcely begun to be self-conscious, before I 
accused the world of injury. It went hard with me that I was not 
soured into a mere clever dog, an adventurer, a philosopher, nothing 
better than one of those men whose sole business in life seems to be 
the work of relieving their fellow-Christians of the tedium of Sunday, 
either as fashionable preachers or writers of smart articles in a 
Saturday paper. If I were to ask our new friend here how Cosmo 
Bygrave got through a day in which public opinion did not allow 
him to hunt or shoot, I know he would say, “ By the help of that 
piquant publication which was the burden of the post-bag on Sunday 
morning.” It kept him up to the proper views and tone of the day. 
It saved him from the bore of reading the Zimes, to say nothing of 
anything like a book ; and yet no doubt, like others of his class, he 
was pretty well omniscient—he had the proper opinion on every 
man and thing. And yet this could only be effected by hard work 
somewhere. It is a grand result of the proper distribution of labour 
when a man who has nothing to do but receive and spend an income, 
a man who could not earn a shilling a day at anything, can fora 
single sixpence a week be provided with universal information. What 
cared he for the men who worked hard all the week to provide 
his Sunday diet? They were no more to him than the people who 
killed his mutton or attended to his horse. Nor to me. I beg 
pardon for the digression. " I had had just enough taste of adversity 
to give me a true relish for Fortune when she did me justice. The 
sense of wrong and unmerited dishonour rather acted as a spur upon 
me. I determined to put forth all my energies, to profit by all 
occasions for winning and being worthy of that high place in the 
social scale of which I felt that only misfortune had robbed me. 
I say “robbed ” in its literal sense. I was villanously robbed of my 
birthright, my pedigree, and the means of tracing it; born amongst 
the nobodies ; disinherited of those distinctions, that value, those 
conveniences, which would have been my portion had I been littered 
where I ought to have been. I know that many young men indulge 
the same fancies about themselves. There is not a draper’s 
assistant who does not feel that it is quite a mistake that he was not 
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born to be an idle gentleman, with so much a year—so many 
hundreds, or so many thousands, he has not determined which. 
But my claims are not the mere creation of my own vanity. My 
misfortune was a robbery ; yes, a felony. In a word, I am sure that 
shortly before my birth my dear mother was stolen. Thus it 
happened that I was dropped into the world beneath a scissors- 
grinder’s barrow. I will frankly own that my ideas of my mother 
are rather derived from imagination than from memory. Alas! I was 
early separated from her, too soon for me to learn those circum- 
stances which would have been most interesting to me, my distinctive 
name and family; which I need not tell you must be Scottish. But 
true blood is not with us, as it is with men, a mere whimsical conven- 
tionality that requires a perpetual chain of testimony to make its title 
good. Let the washerwoman’s son be slipped early into a mar- 
quis’s cradle, and in due time he will make as good a duke as the 
best, while my young marquis at ten years old is bird-keeping for 
sixpence a day ; who is to know that his mother wasa duchess? Ifa 
baronet’s heir is missing, and a man steps up and says, “ I was the boy 
who ran away five-and-twenty years ago,” what has he about him to 
distinguish him from the son of an attorney? It is not so with dogs. 
But besides the form and features of a dog of high family, I early felt 
in myself all the characteristics of high caste dogs. Were they con- 
temptuous towards their betters? So was I. Were they affable, 
haughty, quarrelsome, whimsical by turns to equals and inferiors? 
So was I. Were they sensitive of their honour? So was I; 
remarkably so. When they happened to be kicked in mind or in 
body, and could not help themselves, were they sulky over it? So 
was I. Were they fond of field sports? So was I; especially of 
rat-catching. My blood was not hidden. A sporting farmer was the 
first to detect it. I am ashamed to mention the sum he gave for me. 
He chuckled over his bargain. He boasted of his acquisition. 
The dog-stealers heard of it, and removed me to the University. 
For the modest sum of six guineas, I became the companion of a 
young gentleman who was studying the “Racing Calendar” at Brase- 
nose. College, however, is not a very pleasant place fordogs. There 
are a class of men, clothed with a little brief authority, and familiarly 
(I thought rather too familiarly) called “fellows,” who appeared to 
make it their special business to make our lives uneasy. I was put 
into many humiliating positions to avoid the observation of these 
gentry in going in and out of the college gates; for these people, 
while, with scrupulous attention to my master’s morals, they required 
him to live within the walls, with no regard at all to mine, insisted 
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that I should live in lodgings. Until I had learnt the art of passing 
my master under the college gateway, or in guad, as though I did not 
know him from any other man, I believe he suffered more than one 
fine for entertaining me. I was long at a loss to understand the 
motive for this persecution on the part of the fellows. Ultimately 
I found out that it arose from a pretended zeal for purity of Latin 
idiom. While they credit us dogs with a knowledge of the language, 
they are pleased to say that we do not adhere to that standard of 
strict Ciceronian in which their common-room conversation is 
carried on.* Young men, they say, who have dogs about them will 
be but too likely to catch solecisms; indeed, they assert they have 
already detected some in their public examination papers. This is 
the reason why the Seniors at Oxford and Cambridge have positively 
made solemn laws against the keeping of dogs. 

I presume some of these “ fellows” must have kept dogs only some 
two or three years before. What had become of them? True, I saw 
that some of my master’s friends, after a certain period, hung over 
their backs a something edged with white cat’s-skin, and appeared in 
great spirits at being entitled to do so. But it was ca?’s skin, not 
dog’s. Some cat had died for the occasion. The fact looked ugly, 
combined with the disappearance of all the former dogs. What would 
my master have done with me when he arrived at the cat’s-skin 
period? I did not stay to see. An accident threw the course of my 
ideas and life into another channel. During one of my master’s 
vacations he took me to a city in a southern county where are cavalry 
barracks. There I fell in with a regiment of Hussars. Among the 
officers was Captain the Marquis of Strathspey. He was the very 
image of me. Two peas could not be more alike. I could not doubt 
our near relationship. I was convinced at once that the Army was 
the proper profession for our family. “‘Cedant armis togz,” somebody 





*Can any dog who was at Oxford about my time recall more of an elegant 
version of John Gilpin which was about that time put out by one of our number? 
At the time I trusted to my memory, which, alas! has proved so treacherous that I 
can now only recall one complete stanza—to wit :— 

** So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in, 
Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin.” 
Thus rendered :— 
‘**Distantem tribus foribus 
Intrarunt omnes harum, 
Sex ruiturz anime 
Per crassum et per rarum.” 
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says, I think M. Tullius Cicero. I gave up all thoughts of returning 
to the University. I would lose no time in entering that very regi- 
ment. As every one knows, the accomplishment of such a design 
requires no small interest and tact. My mind’s eye at once fixed 
upon the quarters where I was sure of the best interest—namely, the 
dog-stealers : and as to tact, leave me alone. My first step was to 
become “ lost” to my undergraduate owner. I took care to keep out 
of the way till the hue and cry after me was something cooled. I 
then began to hang about the barracks, with a special eye to become - 
acquainted with the particular dog-fanciers who had dealings with the 
officers. It was not long before I attracted the attention of Cornet 
the Hon. Arthur Wellesley Fynch. 

“ Tyke,” says he to a dealer, who happened to be in the yard, 
“ Tyke, whose dog is that? He’s worth.all your lot together.” 

“‘T can’t at this moment say,” says Tyke ; “ but if your honour has 
a fancy for him I’ll try and find out whether he’s to be had.” 

“Do,” says Fynch. 

No sooner said than done. Mr. Tyke took an early opportunity 
of asking me to dine with him; which I did. He extended his 
hospitality to two days’ lodging as well as board. On the third day 
he took me with him to the barracks, and calling upon Mr. Fynch, 
informed him that, after an infinity of trouble, he 4ad found out that 
I was the property of a gentleman’s groom ; that the man had brought 
me up from a puppy, was much attached to me, and knew my value ; 
however, after a great deal of persuasion and drink, the groom had 
parted with me for seven pounds. Mr. Tyke was content to take a 
suvrin for his commission, unless his honour would make it guineas in 
consideration of the drink to which Mr. ‘Tyke had stood treat, and 
most likely would be called upon to stand again. The thing was 
done. With Mr. Fynch’s introduction, I became a member of the 
mess. Having attained my object, you will naturally suppose I was 
entirely happy in my new position. I hope I shall not earn the 
character of a dissatisfied dog if I say that it was not so. True, I was 
distinguished, my native rank and merits fully allowed ; I was caressed, 
I was all but a universal favourite ; but, as Lucretius says :— 


‘ - Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid. 

“There is no rose without a thorn.” My thorn touched me in the 
tenderest part. I say I was ad/ but a universal favourite ; that excep- 
tion was the Marquis of Strathspey. For my part, I wished to be on 
the best terms with him. But the more I cultivated him, the more he 
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seemed to hate me. The family likeness could not but be observed. 

" Perhaps I was rather the better looking of the two. He may have felt 
that. I do not know whether anybody had made the observation to 
him. For the rest of the world the fact of likeness was fixed by a 
clever sketch, for which I was called upon to sit to one of ours. 
Strathspey was represented with his back to the observer, his face 
directed to a looking-glass. In the glass my head and fore-paws 
were distinctly shown. Under the sketch, as it was handed about, 
was written the wise man’s acute apothegm, “ Know thyself!” 

In a short time, not only in the messroom, among the servants, and 
the men, but in society generally, the names, “Strathspey,” “ Tuftie,” 
and “‘ The Marquis,” were so indiscriminately used in allusion to both 
of us, that it was often difficult to know which of us was intended. I 
do not know whether he ever mistook the person really intended. I 
did. Whether in my absence he ever answered to the appellative, 
“ Tuftie,” of course I cannot say. In his presence I know that when 
he has been appealed to as “ Marquis,” or “Strathspey,” I obviously 
answered as though I was called. I remember a simple but very 
natural incident which seemed to give him considerable annoyance. 
It happened that one day he had called for a broiled bone. Nearly 
at the same time the messman had orders to provide me with a biscuit. 
There was some mistake somewhere. The biscuit came up devilled 
and the bone raw, an arrangement that suited neither of us. Other 
mistakes of this kind were constantly occurring. I frequently heard 
them told confidentially as good things that happened last night. One 
of these occurs to my memory at this moment. The O’Mormon, of 
ours, was asking the Countess of Dash to dance. “No,” says she, 
**O’Mormon, you must wait a wee; I’m going to waltz with Tuftie.” 
She did not know that the Marquis was at her elbow to claim the 
engagement. 

It was an accident of this kind which at last brought matters to an 
issue between Strathspey and myself. There was a very sweet, 
pretty, clever girl, with whom all of them were flirting. One evening 
she happened to say to my master, ‘“ Mr. Fynch, I insist upon it that 
you must bring the Marquis to sit to me. It’s of no use having him 
by himself; you only can keep him in good order; yet with his 
natural, animated expression ” Lord Strathspey overheard this 
by accident, and was rather gratified ; he, in fact, was on the point of 
coming forward to promise that he would be very good, when the ap- 
peal to Mr. Fynch ended, “I do assure you Mamma has no objection to 
dogs in thedrawing-room.” This wrought Strathspey’s jealousy to a posi- 
tive frenzy. It was reported to me that he had even said in his anger 
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he “ would give a fiver to any one who would hang or poison that 

dog of Fynch’s.” I could not believe that he had really uttered such 
a murderous wish ; but with the fate of Thomas 4 Becket in memory, 
I confess I did not know what effect such a reported bidding for 
my death might have upon some Fitzurse or De Tracy of the nine- 
teenth century. I felt that either he must leave the regiment or I 
must. Could the question which should go have been ballotted in the 
mess, I think it would have gone against Strathspey. I considered, 
however, that he had some rights by reason of his prior appointment. 
I am, therefore, here, waiting for an exchange. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Is there any law upon the Statute Book authorising a man to treat his 
wife as a villein, and, of course, as a villein, to give a colour of legality to 
her sale? The question itself will, I know, make the hair of Miss Becker 
and Mr. Stuart Mill stand on end; and it is not, I admit, a very gallant 
one to'ask. But I ask it strictly and purely in the interest of historical 
accuracy. Asa matter of fact the custom exists, and exists to-day as it 
existed in the days of the Plantagenets. The only difference is that the 
custom is now confined to the lower classes, and that in the days of the 
Plantagenets it was confined to Knights of the Holy Sepulchre. A 
Somerset gentleman, Mr. Bond, of Pendomer (a pleasant little village on 
the London and South Western Railway, possessing one of the oldest 
churches in the west), recently turned up a deed executed in the time of 
the Edwards, under which Sir John Clamoys transferred his wife to 
a friend, who had taken a fancy to her, for the price of an old song. 
The circumstances of the case were somewhat complicated, and the com- 
plications led to a lawsuit ; but, so far as I can ascertain, the decision of 
the courts upon the validity of the sale is not now to be traced. Lord 
Painhill was the gentleman who purchased Lady Clamoys from Sir John 
in order to protect her against a charge of unfaithfulness ; and in the 
deed of purchase the lady was entered exactly as stock might have been. 
Sir John de Dinnmer married Lord Painhill’s sister, and afterwards 
challenged the right of his nephew, Lord Painhill’s eldest son, to the 
estates, on the ground, I presume, that the deed of sale was null and that 
Lord Painhill’s son was the son of a concubine. Is it possible to trace 
out the decision of the courts upon this suit? Mr. Bond ought to publish 
the deed. It will form an interesting contribution to our historical 
literature. But taking the plain fact simply as it stands, it proves that 
the custom which is still in existence of selling a wife like a horse is not 
an invention of our own. It is at least as old as chain mail, probably 
very much older, and will well bear investigation. 


“You begin!” What an amount of moral cowardice this expression 
of ours covers! Here this summer we have all been muttering anything 
but benedictions upon the weather, and through the weather upon the 
black cpats and chimney-pot hats and all the e¢ ceferas of our English 
costume, wondering why we cannot wear a cool and pleasant dress like 
that of our Scottish kinsmen in the Highlands, or perhaps like that of the 
cricketers at Lord’s, or something light and refreshing in the form of a 
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cross between a kilt and the loose flannel costume of Lord’s, and praying 
in our hearts that some one of note would take the fashions out of the 
hands of the tailors and put us all at our ease through July and August. 
It might be done. It ought to be done. It must be done one of these 
days if the temperature is to go on rising year by year as it does, and 
we are not half of us to be killed off by asphyxia or apoplexy. Yet we 
have no man with sufficient moral courage to put on the kilt or a pair of 
white flannel trousers, a loose jacket, and a light cap, and walk down 
Regent Street, along Bond Street, and into Hyde Park in the thick of the 
season ; and all we can do apparently is to keep on suggesting to each 
other what ought to be done, and throw out hints to each other to begin. 
What we want is a Beau Brummel or a Count d’Orsay. 





ARE we never to fly? It seems not ; for all the attempts that have yet 
been made have turned out egregious failures ; and yet there is an asso- 
ciation in existence at this moment, with one of the most cultivated men 
in Europe at its head, the Duke of Argyll, which believes as firmly in our 
power of flying as it believes in its own existence. All that we need to 
accomplish the feat is some apparatus that shall put us ona level in point 
of muscular power with the eagle, and with all our science and engineer- 
ing skill it ought not to be impossible to accomplish that. Capt. Burnaby, 
of the Horse Guards, calculates the muscular power of a bird to be two 
hundred times greater than that of a man in proportion to its size; and if 
we can hit upon some light and powerful fan to play the part, with us, of the 
bird’s wing, the task will be accomplished. At present, I am sorry to say, 
all our experiments tend to prove nothing but our own helplessness, and 
with that the helplessness of science from the aeronautical point of view. 





Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH is very angry with Mr. Charles Reade for 
sketching himself in his study with his folios of notes and newspaper 
scraps and his MSS. upon his desk, and letting the world into the secrets 
of his a¢edier. Perhaps there is a touch of egotism in Mr. Reade’s descrip- 
tion ; but what the author of “Hard Cash” has done in this case, Sir 
Walter Scott did under a very thin disguise in “ Red Gauntlet,” Byron in 
“Childe Harold” and all the rest of his poems, Shelley in “ Alastor,” 
Disraeli in “ Vivian Grey” and “ Coningsby,” and—but is there any need 
to goon? Dozens of names will suggest themselves to every one at once, 
from the days of Sir Walter Scott down to that mysterious “man of 
fashion” who makes the age of the most taking, the pleasantest and hand- 
somest character in his novel grow with his own. I do not wish to defend 
the practice in itself, even with all the precedents that may be quoted in 
its support. Perhaps it is not consistent with “the modesty of genius.” 
But may I ask one question upon this hypothesis? If an author is not to 
be allowed to paint his own portrait in his novels, is he to be permitted to 
sketch his friends in pen and ink? Perhaps this is not a point upon 
which I could expect quite an impartial answer from the Oxford professor 
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in “Lothair.” But our novelists may plead two or three high precedents 
even to justify portrait painting of this sort. All Scott’s characters were 
studies from life. Thackeray’s characters were not all developed from the 
depths of his inner consciousness ; and Dickens frankly acknowledged 
that most of his heroes and heroines were picked out of his own circle of 
acquaintances and in the streets. Perhaps the most striking and graphic 
portraits that are to be found in our literature of Byron and Leigh Hunt, 
of Theodore Hook and of De Quincey, are those which are to be found 
imbedded, like the fly in amber, in the literature of fiction. I can easily 
understand that it is not pleasant to take up the most popular novel of the 
year and to find your own portrait etched by the hand of a master as that 
of “a social parasite ;” but that is no excuse for running amuck at a whole 
generation of novelists, and condemning custom consecrated by genius, 
and custom, I may add, without which all our fictional heroes must be 
brought down to the level of Falstaff’s men in buckram. 





THE Wesleyan Methodists are, I find, congratulating themselves upon 
the sagacity of their founder, John Wesley, in anticipating a century ago 
the uses to which electricity might be turned in the way of telegraphy. 
He shared these anticipations, I believe, with scores of men in his day, as 
any one may see who will look back to the early volumes of The Gentleman. 
But I am surprised that in talking of anticipations of this sort no one has 
given Lord Brougham a word of credit for his anticipation of the art of 
photography. It was only by an accident that this art did not come in 
with the century, and that Lord Brougham did not get the credit which is 
now generally allotted to Daguerre ; for in the course of one of those 
experiments upon light and colours which Harry Brougham used to 
amuse himself with in his boyhood, he noticed, as he tells us in his 
“ Autobiography,” “the effect of a small hole in the window-shutter of a 
darkened room when a view is formed on white paper of external objects ;” 
and in a paper upon these observations which the young savan sent to 
the Royal Society in 1795, he suggested that if this view were formed, not 
on paper, but on ivory rubbed with nitrate of silver, the picture would 
become permanent! Here is the art of photography in the form of a 
happy thought! But Brougham’s contribution to the Royal Society was 
thrown aside by its secretary, and photography put off for fifty years 
longer. To-day a discovery of this sort would be published at once 
through the 7imes, and the next day scores of people would be trying 
their hands at it. A hint of this sort now is turned to practical use in 
twenty-four hours. But Brougham lived in the pre-scientific era ; he had 
no means to make his voice heard beyond the walls of the Royal 
Society, and photography fell to the lot of the nineteenth century by a 
fluke. 





Apropos of the flatteries which the Registrar-General has lately been 
offering to our Caledonian cousins upon their social virtues, and two or 
three other trifles of that sort, I heard a very piquant anecdote a few days 
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ago from an elder of the Kirk. A minister happening to find himself a 
long way from home at nightfall called at a Galloway shanty and asked 
fora bed. The peasant offered him a seat by his hearth, a dish of oat- 
meal, and a glass of whisky-and-water, but hesitated about the bed. “Ye 
ken, we have but twa beds in the house, my ain and the bairn’s.” The 
minister, of course, offered to put up with the bairn as a bedfellow. It 
would make nae difference to him: he slept very soundly. And so it was 
arranged—with the proviso, however, that the minister must go off to bed 
early, and not rise the next morning till he was called. He obeyed both 
injunctions, and at breakfast the next morning met a buxom sonsie lassie, 
a Highland Hebe, with a pair of sparkling eyes and an expression of 
archness in them which might have stirred the blood even of the President 
of the Assembly. “I hope ye slept weel,” said the peasant. “The 
bairn did not disturb ye?” “No; beautifully,” answered the minister, 
“Yes, the quietest bedfellow I have ever had,” put in the lassie, with a 
slight but sufficiently suggestive twinkle in her eye. “Ye sleep very 
sound, minister.” This was the bairn. 





I HEARD a distinguished American visitor of ours assert a few days 
ago that we had not a single man in our Parliamentary ranks who would 
pass muster across the Atlantic as an orator of the highest class, “They 
do not orate. They talk, and they talk like men standing upon the 
hearth-rug, with their hands under their coat-tails, You discuss politics 
as we discuss science; and a man accustomed to the stormy debates of 
our House of Representatives could sleep through one of your debates as 
quietly as he could sleep through a sermon in St. Paul’s or a lecture at 
the Royal Institution.” And this, I believe, represents the impression of 
most Americans visiting us for the first time. To them the House of 
Commons is as quiet as a New York vestry in committee. But their 
standard of eloquence differs from ours. Their highest ideal of an orator 
is a man like Webster, a “steam engine in breeches ;” and this is the 
ideal that American orators set before them. Most of our Parliamentary 
speakers take their tone from the Courts of Quarter Sessions; and a 
steam engine in the House of Commons would be as startling a portent 
as a Bradlaugh or an Odger in the Cabinet. A plain practical man of 
business, “ with an idea or two in his head,” and an aptitude for explain- 
ing his ideas with precision and intelligence, is the type of man that is 
most valued in the House of Commons. You may run off the professed 
orators of the House of Commons on your fingers ; and as far back as I 
can carry my recollection, you always could do this. The Pitts and Foxes 
and Sheridans of the Parliamentary heavens have always dwelt apart like 
stars. They do so still. Yet after all it is an open question whether the 
shrewd sense and the plain mother wit of men like Mr. Henley, the 
patriarchal member for Oxfordshire, do not oftener influence votes than 
the speeches of a Gladstone, a Bright, and a Disraeli. These men, of 
course, take the lead in our full-dress debates. But the real work of the 
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House of Commons is done in committee ; and in committee eloquence 
is as much out of place as poetry. Thus our great Parliamentary orators 
rule ; but the plain business men with an idea or two in their heads 
govern. Or to vary the metaphor, the greatest of English orators is little 
more than the figure-head of the State. The captain is generally a hard- 
headed Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and we all know how the crew is 
made up. 





YET I have a suspicion whether oratory has ever been more cultivated 
as an art in the House of Commons than it is at present. Perhaps we 
have had times when the orators of Parliament were brought more 
conspicuously to the front. The period of the French War was one of 
these. The period of the Reform Bill was another. At both these 
periods the orators of the English Parliament were the most accomplished 
and powerful masters of eloquence to be found in Europe. But, with two 
or three conspicuous exceptions, the companions and rivals of Pitt and of 
Grey were not rhetoricians, as we understand this term in contradistinction 
to orators. They were men witha genius for statecraft and Parliamentary 
business. Pitt never thought of preparing any part of his speeches 
beyond perhaps a short sentence or two which he wished to pass round 
to his followers as a rallying word. Fox never prepared anything. He 
thought out many of his great speeches, no doubt, before he walked down 
tothe Houseof Commons. But hedid nothing more. He never touched 
a pen, and hardly knew how to use it when he did. Burke and Sheridan 
were the only men of this period who prepared their speeches beforehand. 
And it.is a striking fact that most of our Parliamentary orators who have 
systematically prepared their speeches have been Irishmen. This was 
the case with Canning, and even with O’Connell. It was the case, too, 
with Shiel and Grattan. It was a long time before Shiel could trust him- 
self to interpolate a single impromptu sentence into the MS. of his 
speeches. Brougham practised what he preached—a strict adherence to 
the classic rule of preparing every word of a speech when it is possible, 
and all the best parts under any circumstances. His peroration to the 
Queen’s Speech was copied out eighteen times after reading and repeating 
the best parts of Demosthenes for three weeks. Disraeli is said to be the 
only man of the front rank in the House now who speaks best without 
preparation. But even the leader of the Opposition, apt, brilliant, and 
sparkling as he is, prepares more than most people suppose. All those 
characteristic phrases of his are of course thoughtout and conned over in 
the quiet little study at Grosvenor Gate, where most of “ Lothair” was 
written. But Disraeli does not stop there. He writes out long passages 
of all his great speeches, his perorations always, and most carefully. What 
I believe he plumes himself upon particularly as a matter of oratorical skill 
is the art with which he weaves these prepared pieces of eloquence into 
the thread of his speech, never appearing to speak ufon the debate, 
but always upon the points arising out of the course of the debate. 
Anticipating the line of thought likely to be taken by his opponents, he 
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prepares himself for their criticisms, and when the criticisms themselves 
come, he is ready for them pat. All his philippics against Peel were, I 
believe, written out and committed to memory. Gladstone has a vast 
command of words, and it is generally thought prepares very little except 
when out of office ; but in most of his set speeches you can easily trace 
many passages which are sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 
Bright writes all his speeches. Cobden never wrote a speech in his life. 
All Lowe’s speeches upon Reform were written ; and except when speak- 
ing from MS. like this Lowe never speaks well. Bruce, like most 
barristers, trusts to his recollection and the spur of the moment ; and the 
consequence is that he can hardly put three sentences together in logical 
order. Mr. Gathorne Hardy never prepares a word. Mr. Goschen pre- 
pares every word. Sir John Coleridge is fond of his pen ; but Sir Robert 
Collier never touches it. Lord Derby, Lord Carnarvon, and Lord 
Salisbury prepare a good deal ; and Lord Derby is not ashamed to take 
a roll of MS. out of his pocket and read his speech. But Lord Granville, 
like the late Earl of Derby, trusts to his instincts ; although of course 
there is no comparison between the style of the two statesmen, Lord 
Derby talking in a dashing, off-hand style, and Lord Granville in a 
slipshod and hesitating manner, which, but for his good humour and now 
and then his racy anecdotes, would put you out of all conceit with 
Parliamentary oratory. 

OVER a lobster salad table-talk often turns upon that wonderful pro- 
vision of nature whereby toothsome crustaceans of the lobster order have 
any limbs which they may lose by accident restored to them by natural 
process. If anybody doubts this fact—and I have heard doubters—let 
him take the Jarole d’honneur of a studious Frenchman who lately 
reported to an assemblage of fellow-savans how he had been watching 
young crabs grow to old crabs, and seen those bereft of antennz and 
claws gradually throw out and develop to, perfection new members to 
replace those lost. It appears that the reproduction depends upon, or is 
related to, successive moultings of the creature; and these moultings 
occur eight times in the first year of its existence, five or six in the second, 
two or three in the third year, and more slowly afterwards. A lost 
antenna grows again between one moult and another, but the claws, great 
and small, and the fans of the tail, occupy about three moults in their 
regeneration. In babyhood and youth the crab will recover a limb in 
about ten weeks, but an adult male requires a year and a half, and a 
female perhaps three years, because she moults so slowly that she 
has only one new dress while the opposite sex has two. Exemplary 
crustaceans ! 


MECHANISMS will often teach morals. An example showing the sur- 
passing power of a multitude of infinitesimal actions is offered by the 
wonderful sand-drill that has lately been perfected in America. We 
know that there are many substances which the arts require to be cut and 
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shaped, but which are so hard as to turn the edge of the truest steel that 
can be made. And yet a grain of sand rubbed upon them leaves a scratch. 
And if one grain cuts one scratch a thousand grains will cut a thousand 
scratches ; and if the thousand all fall successively on one spot, each one 
reinforcing the last, a deep incision will ultimately be formed. Suppose, 
again, that a sand grain be forcibly dashed against the hard surface, it will, 
like a tiny pickaxe, make a microscopic indent. Multiply it by a million, 
and the million pickaxes will delve and chisel the spot they fall on till they 
make a pit-hole that will pierce the substance to any required extent. This 
is Mr. Tilghman’s sand-drill, with which in a few minutes he can put a 
hole through a plate of corundum, the hardest of minerals, that no steel 
can touch. A squirt throwing sand with high velocity, imparted by steam 
or compressed air, is the boring tool which nothing can resist and nothing 
blunt. It is a happy invention, and, as I have before said, points a moral ; 
but that need not be touched on from its very obviousness. 
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